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SKKi) WHEAT. 

VARIETIES FOR DISTRIBUTION AMONG FARMERS. 

.1. E. 1’. IxichanJson, B.Sc., AgricuJlural Siipcrinienilcnt. 

Owhig to fhc di^sastroiis dvoiight of 1914 ami the eonsoqiieiit failure 
of tli<* <‘onsidci‘nhl(i difiieiilty ‘will be expcrieneod iu s(‘curiiig for 

the 1910 H^iH-diiig ‘whenl true to name and free from an admixture of 
furoign variotios. The nbiiornial scarcity of seed last year ivsulied Iu 
large areas being sown witli seed of inferior quality, wljieh in normal 
years y ould have cither been gristed or ust'd for the feeding of stock. 

In view of this, fanners will be interested to know that graded seed 
of SU 1 T 16 sixteen different varieties is available for distribution by the 
Department of Agriculture. 

Impoktaxck of Good Seed. 

The importance of sowing and producing good seed is not >iifficiently 
appreciated by the avenig(‘ wheat-grower. On the majoriiy of farms 
ilie most that is done is to rc^ervi^ llie bc'st grown and cleanest part of 
tlfe crop for next season’s seed. This is a step in the right direction, 
bur is ikm suffiei(‘nt to citalih* tlie grower to obtain tlie ma.xiiiiuin yields 
llie soil and climate will perniil. 

1 of GratVinq. — Fn a iinmher of cases the process of preparing 
the seed is carried a sfagt^ further, and the whole of the seed is passed 
through a grader, with the object of eliminating small, shrunken, as 
uell as immalure seed. Though it is generally admitted that such treat- 
uieiif is advantageous, a considerable proportion of the wheat-growers 
fail to grade their seed eaeli year. 

A typical illustration of the value of grading may he seen from the 
results obtained at the Wyiiiia State Farm. Four ]tiots vu'vo sovm side 

side under ideiitieal treatment as regards manuring and cultivation. 
One plot was s<jwn with normal Federation seed just as it earae from the 
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harvester. The rcinjiiiniig; three ]>lois ■were sown wif]i fiists, seconds, 
and llunls seeds ohtaiiied from this normal seed l\y a ecutrifiigal barrel 
grader. The rosnlts were as follow: — 

Grade I., 2S bushels 6 lbs. 

Grade 11.. 27 bushels 53 lbs. 

Xormal, 25 bushels 2T lbs. 

Grade 111., 23 buskels 50 lUs. 

Thus for the trifling eost of, say. tnl per bushel an increase of 21 bushels 
per acre, worth at 4s. per hnsliel IDs. per acre, was obtained. 

IVhile })ossibly the majority of fanners choose the best grown and 
olenuest of their' crop for seed, aiul a large number regularly submit 
this well-grown seed to a process of grading, if is safe to say that only 
a very sjuall ixu'cenlage of wheat-growers carry the prooes< n stage 
furtlier and suhjecl tlie growing seed crop to <leliliorate. systematic, and 
continuous s^dection. with the objeet of increasing the ]‘»rolideacy of the 
variety from year to year. 

^ced " running out." -J auIo woiuh'r then that we hear farmers 
coinplaiuiiig that their seed is ‘‘running out," and wk a **'^mcdy in 
a change of seed. Such a change of seed may or may not h(‘ hencficial. 
If the seed is secured from a farmer equally careless in tVi(‘ treatment 
of the crop no material improvement can possibly r<*sult. Tf, on the 
other hand, the seed is secured from a soun'c where grading and 
systematic selection go hand-in-hand, smdi a eluinge will lx* accompanied 
hy immediate and satisfactory results; but unless )n\ius ai'o taken to 
maintain and improve the prolifieaey of the seed the benefit arising 
from the. change will only be temporary. 

Lnjig (*x])erience and careful experiment have demonstrated that the 
best resuli.s are obtained liy developing loeolly-gromi se<'d raThor than 
relying periodically on changes of seed from loealitie.s differing con- 
siderably in soil and climate. 

Tliere is no rea.son wliy seed should di'gmu'ratc, even thougli it he 
sown year after year on the same farm. Indeed, by the ap])lication 
■of systematic selection, the quality and ))rolificacy of the seed jjuiy ))or 
only be maintained, but increased. It is curious note fhal wliilst 
farmers are very keen on improving tlndr ,'fock by eai'efnl sideetion. 
they do not appear to give much thought to the jKKsihiliries (jf impr<)ve- 
inent of their crops l)y somewhat analogous methods of seb'ction. (\-r- 
tainly the improvement is slow, as with .stock, but ii i.s none the less .sure. 

Sdection of Onion Sju’d and Hmt Sduul . — Tlomgh tlie wheal-Ln-ower 
tnay not he aware of the improvement elT<-ct(Ml hy sysrmnatie soleciion 
of tiic wheat crop, th(* same cannot he said of the CHJO>ii-gr<*wer and 
hcct-grower. For many years past it has bepi) a regular practice in 
raising sugar hei't.s to sow .-ieet! riluained liy rignron< selcetion from tlie 
very best ydants. The raising of selected heel seed is tiow a most 
edaborate process, and it is owing prineijiallv i(» the inerease in the 
prolificacy and tin- jK-reeiitage of sugar of the heel tlml the iudustrv 
ha.s- been able to compele with cane .^iigar ginwii hy Idack labour in the 
tropics. Selection has improved the sliape of the ronls, inereasial tlie 
yield per acre, and raised tlie percentage of sugar in the heel. 

IVnh the onion, crop rigomns selection i.s applied. The demand for 
the highest class of onion seed in this State is sneh (hat a inmihm* of 
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expert p^rowers juako a s}>eciality of the business. One prominent 
grower of onion seed in the Ipecac distriet 7*C‘gularly disposes of bis 
whole erop of se(*d at just double llie rales for onliiiary seed. 



View of Bulk Area of Dart’s Imperial Seed Wheat, Eutherglen 
Experiment Farm. 



View of Bulk Ai'cn of Penny Seed Wheat, Riithcrglen Experiment Farm. 


itli siu'li prii'cs bolli ilie gn)\V(‘r of sidected onion seed and the 
fartiKU’ are satis6(‘d; ihe fcu’inor bemui.-^e Ik* gets a ]udee <*oiunioiisiirato 
Witli bis elVorts and the labour he puts into tiu* work, and the latter 
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because experience itas tanglit him that the selected seed will return an 
increased tonnage over the unselected seed. 

Selection atpi.ied to the Wheat Cuoi*. 

If such results apply to root crops, why not to wheat ? As ;i matter 
of fact, similar improvement may be obtained with cereals. As a root 
crop, however, is generally of far higher vahie than a ccroal crop, and as 
the rental for onion land is invariably much higher than for wheat land, 
the incentive and the necessity for systematic production of prolific types 
is greater in the ease of the onion-grower tliau with llie wheai-gi'ower. 
But c^eu with the Avheal-grower, costs of production are rapidly rising, 
and necessity, sooner or later, will compel him to iucrcaso the net profits 
per acre. 

One of the sui’est and unfailing aids will be the bestowal of adequate 
care on the pi'cparation and selection of the seed. Kis fourfold task in 
this direction will be — 

(1) To find out the varieties of wheat best suited to the local 

conditions. This can be done by experimentation. 

(2) Grow these varieties on the cleanest ami best worked fallows. 

(3) Grade the seed each year with a suitable grader, and sow 

only the best grade of seed. 

(4) Adopt a definite policy of systematic selection for improving 

the prolificacy of the chosen varieties. 

.‘\n important and necessary task for every progressive farmer is to 
make himself familiar with the leading types of wheat grorni in the 
State. Soil conditions fiuctnatc so widely in different parts nf flic 
State, and even on parts of the same farm, tlmt it is not possible to 
indicate, except in a general way, the varietlos that would be suitable 
to any specific locality, lyfnreover. new varieties are eoniluually couiing 
into cultivation: hence each farmer shoiiUl be. an e.xperimentalist, and 
carry oiir tests on a small seale with the leading wheat varioies and anv 
new types ihat come on the market, with the object of deleriuiiiing In a 
practical manner the varieties best suited to bis conditions. It i< not 
uncommon to find the difference in yield between two varieties of M'lieat. 
grown on the same farm under identieal conditions, is suffieiont to pa\ 
the rent and interest on the land on which the crop is gro^vn. 

The necessity for grading the sf^ul has alreadv been alluded to. 
There are still a number of fanners wlio believe that small shrivdled 
grain is as good for .^ced purposes as full plump grain. Tlic result nf 
the following tp*t rnav assist in undonnining tliis boliof. Last season 
firsts aufl thirds Federation seed from a centrifugal harivl gradm- wore 
sown alongside one another under idejitieal conditions at tlie Uulherglen 
Experiment Farm in jdots 3t) chains long and one chain wide. Though 
sown late in June, the yield from the first grade seed wa.s 26 1 bushels 
per acre, while the third grade seed yiedded only 20] bushrls. The 
expenses of production were the same in both eases, yet the prime grain 
gave an increase of bushels per acre. 

Some Be^vlts of Seh-riioii . — So far as raising the prolifieney of .seed 
by systematic selection is concerned, the evidence obtained at the Experi- 
ment Farms is convincing. Thus, at Longerenorig. selected Federation 
seed h.is given iTK'rea=es of 12 per cent, to 2.6 per cent, in yield over 
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ordinary Federation seeil. In 1915, llic soleeted Federation seed gave 
n yield of 52 Lnslnds per aei-e., as eoiiij)ared with 45 hiisluds for ordinary 
FedcJ'ation seed .sown alongside. At Kiitherglen a bloek of 41 aero.s 
of s(‘lected Fenh'ration seed gave 204 bushels of grain, a yield of over 
45 bushels per aere. Xo block of ordinary Federation gave over 36 
biislicds. The folloAving ^re the yields of selected and ordinary prime 
fVderalion seed soAvn alongsid<‘ one another for the past four years 
at Loiigerenong Agricnltnral College: — 



Fe^li-ratioii. 


Un-sclecmd 

FfMloratioii. 

fn<'rraRf' in 
Ywld through 
Seh'Ction- 


liU5h<‘lS. 



BiisheU, 


per JUTU. 


per acre. 

per acre. 

1912 

43.25 


34.5 

8.75 

1913 

3fi.39 


24.66 

11.53 

1914 

9.77 


5.03 

4.72 

1915 

52.16 


46.. 5 

,5.66 


Acre. 


/9/S. Stud P/ot. 


/ 

\Acre. 


.1 Simple Method of Selerfion.- -'nio. methods of iin[)roving wheat 
by selection have alnstdy l:een dealt with in detail in foriiior issues of 
the Journal CMarcdi and A])ril, 1913), and there is therefore no need 
to refer to tlm methods in detail. 

A brief description of one inelliod 
ajiplied on the State farms may 
be of interest. 'J'he basis of the 
method is that the selection nmst 
be continuous and uninternipU'd, 
and at the same time require the 
iiiiiiiuuim of time and labour. 

The method is known teclmie/iily 
as mass selection, and to apply it 
three series of plots are provided 
for each variety of wlieal, and 
each year the produce of one 
series of plots is sown on the j)h4s 
of the siieceeding series. 

Tluis, for Federation wheat 
three plol» are provided, namely, 

‘ stud,’' “.seed,” and ‘‘biiJk’* 
plots, respectively 1-lOtli, 1. and 
10 acres in area. To provide 
seed for the stud plot about 12 
to 15 lbs. of the largest and best 
heads of the best developed 
plants in a field are hand-picked 
and threshed. The seed is care- 
fully graded with hand sieves, 
and the produce sown at, seed 
time in a plot one drill- 
width wide in the stud ” plot. 

The following harvest the pro- 
cedure is repeated, and the 
process of selection of tlie best 
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Diagrammatic Scheme for Improve- 
ment of Wheat at Experiment 
Farms by Selection. 
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heads being made 
from the “ stud ” 
plot. The selected 
heads are again 
sown the following 
year in the “ stnd " 
plot, whilst the rest 
of the ‘'stud" 

plot is atrip]ied and 
the seed sown on 
the ‘‘seed” plot, 
1 acre in area, the 
following year. The 
third year the pro- 
cess of selection 

will be complete. 

As before, selected 
heads are again 
taken from the 
t'Hfc ]dants of the 
“ stud ” plot for a 
corresponding plot 
of the following 

season. The rest of 
th3 stnd ” })lot is 
harvested and sown 
on the 1-acre 
“ seed ” pint, whilst 
the produce of the 
‘'seed” plot is 
sown on the bulk 
plot of 10 acres to 
insure Ihe seed ftn: 
th-' wltole farm for 
the following vear. 
In this way there is 
a regular rejuvena- 
tion of seed oarh 
year, and the full 
area is ultimately 
sowm with seed 
which sprung from 
th^- hest scle.eterl 
idants each vear. 
The ultimate effect 
of such .selertioii 
will become elearly 
apparent, and in- 
creased yields mav 
confidently he anti- 
cipated. What the 
increase will be de- 
pends on the per- 
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•soiiality of the in- 
dividual perform- 
iiiCT the work of 
selection. 

The scheme rests 
on the principle 
that the best and 
most prolific types 
of plants are 
amuially selected 
as the progenitors 
of the strain. All 
the plants actually 
selected will not, of 
course, be superior. 
Some that are in- 
cluded may have 
been accidentally 
favoured in tlie 
struggle for exist- 
ence by having 
more room to de- 
velop or a greater 
supply of plant 
food to develop 
than others. But 
with careful atten- 
tion on the part of 
the operator the 
greater number of 
plants chosen will 
l^rove to l->e in- 
herently superior, 
and not merely tlie 
exjivession of a 
favorable environ- 
ment. 

Tt is not claimed 
that this is the best 
method of improv- 
ing the variety, 
but it is a niolliod 
within the reach of 
every farmer. Tt 
has been practised 
extensively during 
the pfist four years, 
and has resulted 
in a material ini- 
riroveineni in yield. 
INroreover. it does 
mit involve nincli 
added work. 
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Wheat Varieties. 

Three years a series of co-ordinated tests were ooniiueneed on the 
liutherglen, Werviboe, and A\ yniia State harms aii<l the Longereitong 
Agrionltural College. Everv available variety of wheat was tested in field 
plots, with the object of deteimiiiing the varieties most suited to local 
conditions. At the. same time a commencement was iiiade to raise pure 
bred seed, true to type, and free from any admixture ot foreign varieties, 
of twenty of the most prolifie types that woiv in general cultivation. 
iMoreover. an effort was made to raise the standard of each ^•ariety hy 
.subjecting it each vear to a rigorous and continuous selection hy methods 
to bo presently described. 





View of “ Stud Selection Plots,” Euthevglen Experiment Farm. The 
produce of these plots is sown on the ‘‘ Seed Plots, ” which in turn furnish 
material for the bulk areas. The prolificacy of each variety is maintained 
by selecting year by year the best plants appearing in these plots. (Vide 
diagram, page 69.) 

As a result, the Departmeiit is now able to distribute a onnsiderablc 
quantity of each of these varieties among farmers, which will furnish 
each farmer with material from wlutdi lie can ultiumudy rai.vc sufficient 
seed to sow his whole farm. 

For the purjiose of convenience, the varieties rhai arc being dis- 
Tribnted may bo clas.'^ified as follows: — 

Early Whaatfi. — f'olloge Eclipse. Comeback, (lluva.s. King's 
Early. 

Alkl-season and Late Wheatf !. — Hayah. Commonweallli. Cnri'iiwa, 
Dart’s Imperial. Federation, Alajor, ^fnrshall’s .Vo. .I, 
Penny, Yandilla King. 

IJay WheaU. — Ougenot, Warden, Zealand Pdue. 

The following varieties were also tested, but the yields have not been 
consistently high enough to juBtify further trials :- -P>iinyip, Tliew. 
Genoa. Viking, Firbank. 
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Notes on Varieties. 

Tlic following notes on these varieties may prove of vise; — 

C'OJ^LF<xK FCLrT^S.K.--This variety was evolved al ilosuwoilliy 
from Ciu'iiiicljaers Kelip.se — a variety very popular iu the norUieni 
(Uslricis of kiontli Australia. it does not niafiire as quiekly as (iliiyas 
or King’s Karly, but is a good growing variety of fair stooling eapacity, 
and fairly reslsiaiu lo i’uiigiis diseases. Xlie car is dark-ln-oivii iii 
colour, almost Ixmvdless, and holds the grain well. Though somew hat 
iii!iittrai-tivc ill .•ijijiearanee, it lias givcMi good retlUll^ in dcpaitniental 
tests, and will probably prove a good wheat n» grow in the drier disincts. 

t.tOMEMAt.'K. — This is an early variety, of fair stooling eii [•iiciry, 
nioderuiely tall, witli eleun, hollow straw, and makes a very nice saiupii* 
of hay. The ears arc creamy-yellow, beardless and smooth, of moderate 
length, fairly eompaet, h\u with a long ta]>eviug tip. The gram 
siuail, somewhat shorty in character, with luird semi-translucent endo- 
.<})onu. I ho grain i.s of high milling quality, aiul is eagerly soiiylit I'v 
inillers, making a good percentage of high quality iloiir very suitahle 
for lilciiding purposes. It has been sold on the Sydney and Adelaide 
markets at various limes at 3d. to Od. per lat^hel above ordinary f.a.q. 
wheats, d’he Victorian iMill-owners' Association agreed to purchase 
Comeback wheat at 3(1. above ordinary mavktU rates. It has the repu- 
tation of being a shy yielder, and on tins account is not popular with 
Victorian farniers, though in some of the drier districts it has done re- 
markably well. 

(iCrVAS. — Tills variety is very ja>]tnlar in the iMallee districts of 
South .Vustralia on account of it- <‘arly maiuriry. general imnniniTy 
from disen-se — particularly its vu<r-rc<isfing )Mnvcrs— and its cajmcity 
for yielding well in dry seasons. Ir i^ a vigorous, moderately tall grow- 
ing, early variety, of fair tillering jiower. It is. howevcuu somewhat weak 
in llie straw. Tiie ears are dark -bronze in colour, mocloratelv compav’t, 
and possess a slight lip heard. As ilie grain approaches maturiry the 
dark heads become pendmil. hut. do not shell on acc<nint of tlm firmly 
closed eiiv(d(iping gluitn's. It is a very useful variety for sowing in dry 
districts in a lati* seaMUi. and is one of the m(*si jummising of the early 
varieties for IMallec districts, barge quantities of seed of this variety 
iia'i'c been .‘Jcnt lo South .\frica. wliere rust-resistance is a quality rliar is 
liiglily ]jiize<l. Tiiei’e have bciii a mimlier of inqiiirie.s fr.nn (,)ueens. 
land regarding this variety. 

KllNCl'S KAULV. — Tiiis another very jaqndar early vai'i(Uv in 
Sourli Australia Mallec (auintry, and yichU w«‘ll iu dry seasons. It is 
ii .'^elcclioii made many years jigo hv fin* late flosepli Ixing, of (d*org'e- 
town. Soutli Australia. It is a vigorous tall-growing variety, of moderate 
stooling capacity. ]M)ssessjng senii-.-iolld straw, with a fair amount of 
dag, The ears are beared, white, somewhat open, and the grain large, 
pliiinii, and of low sireiiglli. In spirt* of its heard, it is nrized ns a hav 
wheal on aecoiini of lhe solidilv and sweelm*ss of its straw, and the 
capatdiy ol retaining il^ colour well. If is a very old varietv. but 
during recenr years if has been greatly improved in yiiddiiig eai^atuty 
hv .^election. It is ii>^(‘ful for late sowing when stvding (qnu'ations arc 
laickward. 

1>A\.\II is a ero.ss-br(*d wheat with improved Fife and Jonathan 
Jiaunitage. If is :j mid-season variety whieh very closely ivsemhles 
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FcdoratioTi ii^ colonv of the el\alf awl tUe t^kort, upstandmg sitraw. 
It i? a very vigorous growor, of good stoolliig cupaoity, witli wc!!- 
(.kvelo|) 0 (i, slinpely (iark-hrowii, compaot cars with clnbby tips. The 
eliaff is smooth, hut the spikelets near the tip arc sliglilly a^vned. Tho 
grain is j)him]K soft, and white. On accomit of tiie short slilf straw 
it is not suited for hay, tliongli its grain yields luivc been v<>ry satis- 
factory. 

COi\DIOiX WKAL'ril. This is one of the new varieties produced 
by ]\rr. Fye, Principal of the Dookie College^ by cross-breeding. It is 
not uidik(‘ Federation, both in bnhit and general appearance, being 
short in the straw and possessing a bronze beardless head, somewhat 
]^v<)iie to shed its grain. It is a proinising variety, has done well in 
deiiartnieiital tests, and is worthy of trial in the northern areas. It 
lias yielded well during iho past season. 



View of “ Seed Plots,” Rutherglen Experiment Farm. The produce of these 
plots is sown on the bulk areas for distribution as seed. 


Cl liliAI\A. — This is anothei* ot .Mr. Pye's crnssbrcfi'. and in the 
field is an attracrive looking wheat. It is a frec-grf.ulng varietv. n\' 
good tillering jfower, jfrodiieing a fair amount of straw, and has liald. 
ereaniy-white, compaet, .square, weH-devolojK-d heads. Tliis varietv Ijus 
given very good yields in the ntmlliern areas, and is likelv to adiieve 
considerable |)Ojuihirity in the^c di.stricts. It sliouhl 4'('rTajnIy be woiihy 
of trial by iariuers in the northern are:i.<, and may he expected to gl\c 
good yifdd.s in sea.<on.s with late sjjring rains. 

DART'S iMIMf RIAL.— This ixqmlar variety was originated hv 
Mr. Thomas Dari, ol A-hill, Victoria, foriiierly fd’ Liieiiidale, South 
Au.stralia, and is a .selccti^m fi'oin a purple straw varietv. It i.s one of 
the oldi'St varieties in general cultivation at tlie presioit liitKs It is 
a good aii-ronnd grain and hay wlieat, and is a very ndiahh^ vieldei- 
in most wheat districts. It i.s a tall-growing varietv, with goral 
stooliiig powers, but hollow .steiniried, and possessing eonsiderahle 
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foliage. Tlie heads an^, -well developed, square and eompaet, with 
hroad, siBOOth, ereain-colonn^d s])ikelets, somewhat crow<led towards 
the tip, gi^'ing the top a elub-like appearanee. The ehaff is smooth, 
hut possesses slight awns towards the siitnmit of tlie head. The grain 
is soft, white, and mealy, and not of high strcngtli. The grain is 
easily nulled, and it belongs to the weak floiir group of wheats, though 
the colour of the flour is excellent. In Departiiioiital variety tests the 
vields of Dart’s rm]>erial have ii.sually stood out proiiiineiitly, and con- 
firm the opinion that tliis variety is a good prolific standard type for 
most of the wheat areas. 

FEDERATION. — This is. without question, the most popular and 
|)i'oliflc varieiy of wheat In general enitivatioii at ilie present djiy. Jt 
was pj'O'liiced ]iy the late Mr. Farrer, Mlieat Expcrimentalisr. of .Vow 
South Males, from a cro.ss l!etw<*en Purple Straw and Vandilla. 
Vaiidilla is a cross lauwecut Iiniu’oved Fife and Ftewaii, an Indian 
variety. 'I’he ])rodn<’lion of tins wheat was juolialdy ilie greatesi of 
i\rr. Farror’s many triniiiph.s in wheat hn-eding. fur none of his juany 
succf'ssfiil crossbred Avheats have enjoyed such a wide measure of 
]) 0 ]uihirity as I'ederatiun. Itideral. during the last six years the golden 
yellow characteristic of old-tiiu(‘ Australian liarv<sr fields has been 
gradually eluitiged to a dull hrunze tlirotigli the ever-inereasing popu- 
larity of Federation wheat. This jmpularitv has been Vi,'on by sheer 
merit, for Federation, when seen in the field for the first time, Is 
decidedly unntf raetivj* in appearaiu’e. esp«‘cially when grown side by 
side with (he sliowy Avheats ()f iIh! Purple Straw tyi>e. Most farmers 
ill growing It fru* the first tinn* have expres.^ed great surprise at the 
yielding capacity when the wheat was taken off, for the yield invariably 
<‘.\C(‘(‘ded the explanations Imseil on pre-lmrvest estiinati's. As a matter 
of fact. Farrer's main aim in producing Fodcratidii was to jirodiice a 
variety snirml to the Australian methods of harvc.'ting with the srri]ipev. 
Feilm’alion is a short, erect-growing variety of moderate <tuoling 
cii]iacity, with broad. .<cmi-irecl, light-green foliage. Tt has sliort. 
npriglit, still' straw. nnalTected by siune of tlie most violent storms. It 
may be regarded as a variety in whicli there is a maximum of grain to 
tIu- niininiiiiii of slraw. Its elilef feature is its <‘.\l raordiuary jirolifleacy. 
It Was not intended for nor reeonimended as a bay wheat. It i' essen- 
riallv a grain yiehh-r. It ])ossesses a bold, sipiare. heaialless. eonpiucT 
lunid, witli a peculiar and ebaiMeteristic lu'onze cist, ])road. well- 
de\ i'lop(>d. siiiooiii s])ik»>1ets. As might be ex]>ected. there are nnmerous 
>(raiii< of Federation on ih<‘ market. In many, the tiriginal sipiareiiess 
and hloeky nailin' of the* liead. eliaracterist i<‘ of the varieiv wlieii it 
emerged fresh from tlu' lu’eedeFs Imnds, liavi' to a larg(‘ extent disap- 
pcareil. Federation is siisee)>t ihle to fungn< diseases — es]H‘eiallv ni<t 
and flag siiiul, ami, to a lesser extent, " take all ” ((> phtohohes! yrrnvo’m’s). 
Men' it more disease resistant and earlitu- in maturing, it would be 
ideally snili'd for ilie mon* ari<l .areas. Tlio grain is viu’y lia'de to 
siiflor from bleaching, es|)ocially in a showerv liarvcst. owing to the 
bict llmt, unlike itiany (jf the <dder wlieai varieties, the ear staiuF 
ui»right wlieii ri]M‘. and ttllows rain to readily penetrate llu' c'ar. Its 
grain is soft, while, and pliini]), and yields a good lu-reenlage of flonr 
"f creamy-yellow eolonr. d'boiigh tlu‘ strength of the flour is eoii- 
siderahly lower than (h)iiiebaek and Robs, it is liiglier than the Pmqde 
l^traw wheats. 





View of Bulk Area of Federation Seed Wheat, 
Rutherglen Experiment Farm, 


u’itli a slig’lit tip beard. The grain U sofr, white, ])luni]), and of fair 
size, and of fair milling quality. Jt is very popular in South Australia, 
Xew South ’Wales, and Queensland, and has been very widely grown 
for hay. 

PEX.VY. — This variety was introduced from Ihingaree. South Au'^- 
tralia, by Mr. E. II. Laseelles, Geelong, ft has done remarkably well 
in the Mallee. Mr. Laseellcs grew it at Tvri’ol 1 towns in 1012, and 
averaged 7 bags to the acre on a year’s rainfall of 9.9 inches, the next best 
variety giving but 5 bags. 

In 1914, thougli only inches of rain fell for tin* year, tlie average 
yield of Penny was 5 bu.shels per acre, wliilst no other vaidety g[n e more 
than 2^ bushels. 

Ifc is a strong upright-growing variety, maturing rather late, 
and looks very attractive in the field. The heads are well developed, 
coi7ipact, beardless, creamy-white in colour, -with rather densely crowdcf] 
sj)ikelets near the summit. 




Seed Wheat. 
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Lt Is likely to Ix^coine a popular variety, and lias the dual qualifica- 
tion of being a good grain yielder and a fair hay wheat, and, in addi- 
liou, it ai)])ears to give satisfactory returns in tlic driest seasons. 

VA.\nJLi/A KIX(i. — This is another of Air, Marsliall's crossbred 
wlicul^. ^ind is a Inilf-sLster to T'ederation. It was obfaiuod by mating 
Vnndilla and Silver King (a white-strawed variation of Afarshairs 
No. d). It is n late wheat, with good stooling propensities, and, like 
.MarsliaH’s No. d, is a somewhat .slow grower in the early stages. The 
rij»e .‘•■flaw is .stiff, Indlow, and upright, on the short .side, hearing large, 
\V(‘ll-dcvcdoped, slia))oly, beardless heads, creamy-white in colour, with 
broad, elnse-sct snieoih spikelets. The cliaff adheres closely to the grain, 
and reiider.s stri])piiig somewhat difiieult. The ear is -slighlly tip 
bearded, ainl tin* grain large, ]dinnp, inediuin hard, white, and of good 
milling quality. It lias been a consistently heavy yiedder. and has 
done well in departmental variety tests, and must lie rcgardi'd as one 
of the most prolific and reliable grain varieties in general cultivation. 



View of Bulk Area of Yandilla King Seed Wheat, 
Rutherglen Experiment Farm. 


TlL’GUKNO'r is a very lall-growing wheat of the macaroni or 
diinnn class. It stands up well, frequently growing to a height of fi or 
7 ioet. Its .straw i.s practically solid, and very swm in character. It 
is a ]K)oi' .vfooler, and must, therefoix*, he sown very thickly. This is 
the moi'c in'cessary on account of the large size of it.s grain, its early 
growth is erect, and of light-green colour, and the leaves broad and stiff. 
I nless .sown thickly, the straw goes up like miniature bamboos. The 
head i.s very d(*n?e and compact, being dark-hrown in colour, with a 
cast of inirplisli black. The spikelets are densely crowded, and give 
the ear a club-like iqipearanec. Tlie grain, which I.s long, hard, horny, 
angular, iiiid .‘^lightly pinched, adheres closely (o tlie chaff, and make.c 
the wheat difficult to strip. This dilficulty is increased by the fact that 
the wJicat is invariably ji tall grower, and possessc.s very prominoiit top 
nodes, which latter often choke the comb of tlie stripper or harvester. 
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Tt is a macaroni wlicat. and not a iiiilHng Avhoat. Its gluten content 
is liigh, but the colour of the dour is very objectionable. Ft is a very 
poor yielder, and will not pay to grow for grain at f.a.q. rates. It is 
essentially a fodder variety, being grown either for hay or ensilage. As 
a hay wheat it gives an exceedingly heavy cut, yields up to 4 and 5 tons 
per acre being frequent in South .\ustralia. "Mixed with varieties like 
Baroofn IVonder. Majestic, or Calcutta Cape Oats, it gives heavy cuts 
of good qnality sweet hay. It is smut resistant, and rehitively rust 
resistant. The cost of seed wlunit of this variety is iisnally liigh, but it 
could not be produced with profit at ordinary f.a.q. rates on account of 
the low yield of grain per aero. Ft is siiitahle for forage oi- Iniy pur- 
jtoses. l)ut should not be grown for grain. 

WAKDEX. — -V late-niatuving variety, noted for ir.s fine bay quali- 
ties. A tall-growing wheal, with nice thin straw, makes good quality 
hay, and retains its colour well. The head is oi)en, l>eardlcss, white, 
and tapering: grain hard, dark red, and glutenous. It is a very 
popnlfir hay wheat in Victoria. 

ZEALAXI) BLI’E. — .\ cross hetween I'ardent's Flue — a p)od hav 
^YUeat — and Zealand — a variet)- of the Lammas type. Tt is u tall- 
growing. medium late variety, with good stoolijig powers, atid .strong 
straw. This variety lias dom* nell as a hay variety, especially in the 
cooler wheat areas. Tlie head is long, heardless, .slightly tajiering. with 
chanicterisiic velvety chaff. The grain is large, pluiiqi. and Jiiedlnin 
hard, of very attractive nppcar.ancc, ,nnd of good milling quality. 


It should always he remembered that the host cows pay the bc.st for 
lookiiig after. Tliey pay for bcrim- food and umn* <»f ii than ilir* poor 
ones, and .should have tlie greatest amount of attention gciu'rally. The 
capability of responding to tliL good irearmenr is greater rlian that of a 
poor milker. 


Sexa'j'ok Siikk.m.a.n, of fllinois. Tmired States of America, said in a 
recent .«ipcech that the day had gone by wljcu the boys wlio Avere nol 
bright enough to iiiaki* lawyers or doctors stay on tlie farm. Xf)wadavs 
it is the boy avIio is not .smart enough to make a successful farmer wlio 
goes to tOA\ri to become a doctor or lawyer. 


Cows with their third or fourth calves should la? carefully observed 
after calving, e.«;pcmially if they are deep milkers, as at this period they 
are very apt to develop milk fever. If a cow i.s lying down with her 
head turned into her side, you should go t<i her ami place bei’ liead in 
a differeiil position. If .she per.sists in returning it to the old position 
again, you may know that she has milk fever. 
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NIIILL AGRICULTURAL SOCIRTV ANM'Al. CROP 
AND FALLOW COMPETITIONS, HI 15. 

yort of the Chief Field Officer^ Mr. Teuiyfe .1 . ./, S)niih. 

The Secrelary. Nhill Aftricultiiral Society. 

Sir. 

It affords me imicli pleasure to submit herewitli my report on the 
Xhill Crop and Fallow Competition for the year FJID. The eliiiiinatiou 
of the competition for best farms, owing to the serious drought of 1.914. 
has naturally robbed this function of a considerable amount of its usual 
interest, and though the Society probably acted wisely under the cir- 
cumstances. the wonderful recuperative powers of the district, as 
evidenced by the very fine crops and natural growths seen during the 
recent inspection, go to show that the farms inigiit well have competed 
again in 1915 wirhont loss of prestige as compared witli previous years. 

General Impressions. 

The marvellous recovery in one sliort season from tlie greatest 
drought ever experienced is perhaps the outstanding feature of tlie past 
two years. The crops now in the field are exceptionally fine, and the 
area to be liarvested is considerablv alcove the average. The prolonged 
ripening season just experienced will give tlie wheat crops every oppor- 
tunity of filling well, thus causing heavy yields of good plump grain. 
Oat cro])s are also finer than usual, and an onornious <juantity is being cut 
for hay. Some idea of the quaiititv taken off is conveyed by the fact 
that in many cases over large paddocks of 100 acres and more a ball of 
twine ])er acre was required to tie the crop: on one field of 10 acres 
no less than 55 balls of twine were found necessary. 

Til mldition to the oat crops grown for hay a quantity will be 
stripped for grain, and here a pertinent question mav be put with 
arlvantage as to the disposal of oats when prices are low. as comuared 
witli their value when fed to slock on tlie farm. The prevailing opinion 
amongst farmers is that oats will be saleable at anything down to Is, 6d. 
per bushel. Victoria does not export oats to any extent, consequently, 
when the supply exceeds the demand values are low. When such coiidi- 
tioii.s prevail, there can be no doubt that feeding oat« to stock on the 
farm will ]iay belter lhan selling at 2s., and some experienced farmers 
say 2s. (id. per buslicl. The effect of such a practice would be not only 
to make tlie greater profil at home, but also to maintain a better market 
for those wlio sell. Wilh meat at hi«rli prices, and likely to remain so, 
tlie feeding of oats to stock is a still better proposition. At tlie present 
moment tlie supply of natural feed is in excess of tiie demand made 
upon it by stock, but tbe winter months will t^ll a different tale, and 
as every practical man is aware, the prices for fat stock are, geiierallv 
speaking, at their highest at that time. 

Another pleasing feature was the cutting of wild oat crops on a much 
larger scale than previously for hay. Yields of 2 tons per acre from this 
natural growtli were not uncommon, ^^any of the lanes were growing 
wild oiit.s which would cut IT to 2 tons of hay, and in some cases crops 
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were cut in them of tliese diiueiisioiis. This practice might be extended 
with advantage and profit. The cost of conserving liay of this descrip- 
tion amounts to abont 10s. or 12s. per ton, consisting of cutting, cart- 
ing, and stacking; as a reserve supply for bod seasons its value would 
be ten times that amount, while under normal conditions it would 
largely increase the stock-carrying capacity of tlie farm. 

Left to ripen and shed their seed in seasons like tlie one being ex- 
perienced, they are a menace to safety in case of fire, and the cause of 
many dirty crops. 

Water Supply. 

The drought just past has had its good effects as well as bad, a.s one 
of Nhill’s most progressive farmers (Mr. E. J. tlofimaii) remarked. It 
had forced him to put dowui a bore for water, a thing he should have 
done long before. The water so obtained is of excellent quality for 
stock and domestic piuposos, and where used for irrigation has proved 
beneficial. Fnrtlier, there appears to be an inexhaustible sii])ply. The 
value of this sub-artesian water to the Nhill district can scarcely be 
over estimated; it not only means safety in times of drought in regard 
to w'ater for stock, but should be largely instriuueiital in providing green 
succulent feed at all times. The rich black country, of which there is a 
large area, is in most cases aduurably suited to the growth of lucerne 
and other fodder crops. Small plots of this king of foddors were seen 
on some farms, and there appears no reason why areas of 10, 20, ai' 
100 acres of lucerne should not be grown under irrigation supplied hv 
bores in the future, rendering tlie owners of such areas itidependent of 
the season?, and assuring a competence on smaller holrlings. in addition 
to which would accrue tlie enhanced value of the land. 

With the warm climate, the rich black soil, and a snflioiont supply 
of water, lucerne should thrive as well, or better, than in any other 
portion of the State. It was noticed on some farms where bores had 
been put clown that the distributing tanks into which the water was 
pumped were placed on low .stagings, often only a few feet from the 
ground. This is a mistake, as for practically the same cost the stagiiiu 
could be made 12 feet or more, the resulting pressure being of consider- 
able value in the saving of lime when the water is used for garden pur- 
poses, the hosing of horses, buggy, and particular! v in case of fire. 


Losses Due to Drought. 

Inquine.s were made on each farm visited a.s to the losses sustained 
during the past excb))tionally bad drought, and it is extremely satisfac 
tory to be able to say that less stock wa.': lost as the cause of tlie drought 
than was probably the case in any other of the northern areas of tlie 
State. In no case was a serious loss quoted, and tliongli some liay was 
imported by individual farmers, others sold large quantities at high 
prices. Horses are plentiful, and no difficulty is expected in ((innexion 
with harvesting operations. When th^ comparative immunity from ]os:< 
in this di.striet is compared wfith that of other supposedly more favfiun d 
places, a field of speculat'on is onciied as to which is really the safest 
part of the State in which to invest capital. 

On Mr. John Dart’s farm a field of .grass, known locally as rye-gra‘s 
was seen of exceptionally strong growth, which was highly spoken of as 
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■d droujrht resister. Tliou^h resembling rye-grass, it is certainly not 
English or Irish rye, and being perennial in habit dilTers from Italian 
rye and Westernwolth. Samples have been submitted to the proper 
authorities to have the variety placed. Stock arc fond of it, and thrive 
upon it, and as it apparently does well on sandy, black, and red soils 
it should be a useful acquisition to the Wimmera, A further grass that 
might be experimented with, especially on tlie black flats, is that known 
as Subterranean Trefoil, a very small quantity of seed, 1 lb., being 
sufficient per acre. 

Progress Noticeable. 

Though it is ojily three years since I had the honour of judging 
these c(>m[]etitions, a noticeable rlegree of progression is apparent,, and 
this in spite of one year of the tiiree being practically non-productive. 
Many new homes have been built on up-to-date plans, telephones are 
laid on to almost every farm of importance, new bores and dams have 
been put down, nice gardens and orchards surround the houses, and, 
generally speaking, the whole countryside looks prosperous and coinfort- 
able. Fresi\ land has been cleared and brought under cultivation, and 
uninisTiikably belter imnliods are being followed in cultivation and crop- 
ping, largely as a restdl of the farm and crop competitions and the evi- 
dence and information they have a>.<isted in obtaining. Some or tlie new 
ho?Tiesteads have been laid out witli a view to later on competing for the 
Society’s prizes. Early fallow with careful cultivation is more general; 
crops in some cases liave had all foreign heads culled by hand, and 
larger quantities of manure are being used. Hints thrown out by pre- 
vious judges liave been acted upon with advantage, a case in point being 
the making of an elevator for stack-building, made by Mr. J. Jordan, 
(jf WoDrak, for Mr. Peter Bono, on the lines suggested. This machine, 
which is cheap, durable, and easilv constructed, saves all tlie pitcliing 
upward of sheaves above the 11-ft. level, saving thereby time and 
labour. 

Thougli many dirty croj)> were seen in the 300 miles traversed during 
the inspe.cEoii of this year, those exliibited, and also some others, were 
cleaner than was the ease in former years, and here it might not be out 
of place to say lliat many of tl»e crops not entered for competition should 
have been included, both from an individual point of view, and in the 
genera] interest of tlie Society that is doing so much for the Wimmera. 
That farm and crop competitions tend to stimulate lictter methods and 
practices cannot be denied, and it is a pity that other Societies do not 
follow Nhill’s e.xample iu this respect. 

Where Inipruvement is Possible. 

Probably tlie greatest iiuju-ovement in farm practices. in the future 
'vill i)e made in a better svstem of rotation crcpjiing. greater use uf the 
sub-artesian water, seed selection, and the use of increased quantities of 
manure, There is room, too. for better cultivation metliods in many 
cases. The present rotation is to some extent wasteful, in that a year or 
two is devoted to spelling the laud wlieii the growth of certain rotation 
crops would bring about a quicker release of the essential plant fords in 
tlie soil, at the same time ])aving well for their c-ost in lahour. manure, 
seed, &c. Tlie growth of rve and vetches, particularly on the sandy and 
red soils, would liave (he effect of supplying humus, an element these 
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soils are much iu need of. Nitrogeu in the available form would be 
stored up at a greater rate, and phosphoric acid released iu greater 
quantity than where the land is thrown out only. The cost of seed, 
cultivation, and manure would be less than 20s. per acre, and from the 
mixture, fat lambs, to the number of three to ten, according to the 
growth of the crop, could be turned off. Taking tlm value of the lambs 
at 12s., and the minimum number fattened at three per acre, this would 
leave a net balance of 16s, per acre. The land would be left in better 
condition to produce the next wheat crop, and would also be more 
friable, and easily cultivated, which in the case of tlie rod laud e.specially 
would be a great advantage. Where such crops are grown as a rotation 
they should not he allowed to ripen, but should be fed green, and 
ploughed under in the late spring. Manure slioukl be used to stimulate 
a better growth, and so help to bring about a further benehrial residual 
effect. Rape and ]-)eas are also useful rotation crops for wlieat, and also 
the clovers where they can be successfully grown. 

The extended use of water for irrigation would enable many now 
crops to be grown in the Wiiiimera in the shape of millets, sorghums, 
and clovers, which vvould enormously increase the earryine capacity of 
the laud. Lucerne under irrigation would not only yield large returns, 
but if satisfactorily established would increase the value of the land 
suitable for its production from five to ten times its present estimate. 

That better cnltivatioji metlio<ls could be more universal is evidenced 
by the crops themselves, and in the annual returns obtained by certain 
farmers in good and bad seasons. The good farmer will get the better 
return simplv owintf to his improved practices, and for the sake of 
another .stroke of the harrows or cultivator very often an extra 2 or 3 
bushels per acre is lost, and it is the extra bushel that is all profit. 

in seed selection there is a great future for improved yields. Graded 
seed iu the tests at the different Kes -arcli Farms sliows a difference in the 
returns of 14s. per acre wlieii comparing the best grade with the worst. 
Knw much more iniglit be expected from carefully selected .seed from 
the most prolific plants, true to tvne. and persevered with for several 
seasons. Small plots of 3. 5. or more acres used as stud plots each year 
from which the best seed was selected for the next year's stud plot, and 
the bulk sown on the main crop, would not entail much work, and would 
load to increased production and bigger bank balances. 

Where larger quantities of tnanuro have been in use 1 lum the aver- 
age, heavier crops have been harvested. There is a limit, under some 
circumstances, to the amount which gives the most profitable return 
and this will vary according to the qiialitv of (he soil (derated upon. 

Where the soil and water supplv i.s capable of producing a .SO-busiiel 
crop per acre, tlie amount of nitrogen taken by such a ctod is a little 
over 40 lbs. This special food can be obtained by early fallowing, and 
the growth of the rotation crops mentioned; and a continual supply can 
be taken from the atmosphere year after year in the same wav. With 
respect to the next n>nst important food, known as phosphoric acid G’ 
case is different: no supplies can be drawn from (lie air. and tlie wliole 
requirement of tlic cron is taken from the exisHin^ furnl in the soil. A 
30-bushe] crop takes over 20 lbs, of phosphoric acid for its development. 
When we apply 50 lbs. of super, we contribufe just lialf the filiosnlioric 
acid renuired. and so must rely on the soil store for the balanfc, and 
if that is not there in the available form a 30-hushel crop is im])ossible. 
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^Moreover, unless we put into the soil as much phosphoric acid as the 
crop reniove.Sj we are gradually making the soil poorer and jjoorer, render- 
ing longer spells necessary, and ultimately running the soil right out. 
It nnist, therefore, be a good business proposition to use more super.; 
1 cwt. per acre would be sufficient to enable the soil to give a full return 
for the labour, seed, &c., expended upon it in other directions. Further, 
where a full amount of phospohric acid is available, less moisture will 
be necessary to produce a. crop, as all the food is taken up in solution, 
and the stronger tlie solution the less the quantity of water is trans- 
pired through the leaf system to provide nonrishment. The soil’s 
fertility would be maintained for future crops, and even if the land 
were allowed to reiurn to grass, better food values in the fodder would 
obtain. When farmers generally realize that their yields are practically 
governed by the water, nitrogen, and phosphoric acid supply, and 'anv 
deficiency in any one of those factors means smaller returns, one great 
step In the right principles of fanning will have been mastered. 

The results of the crop and fallow competitions are submitted with 
comments herewith : — 
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Xo. 4. — Wheat Chop on 1015 Fai.iahv. 
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Kajliva, ccmcs first, a fine ])erformance when the area, TOO acres, is 
taken mto eonsifleration . In arklition to his fine crop of Federation 
wheat, Mr. Crouch has crops of GInvas, College Eclipse, and Lots, every 
one or which is very good. The Gluyas, an earlv variety, popular in 
South Australia, and les.^-: liable to disease than most wheats, is a nice 
crop, very clean and pure, and showing a beautiful plump grain an 
colour. The ears are dark-bronze with a slight lip i.)eard. It has. how- 
ever. a weak straw, and the crop under review showed a tciidency to 
go down, though not so badly that it could not all be taken olT witli 
the han'ester. In dry seasons this should prove a valuable variety for 
the Wimmera. The crop of College Eclip.>e was also a line one, growiiii' 
however, rather too much straw inclined to be weak, the lieads being 
well filled and compact. 

The Lots wheat is a variety resembling Darts Imperial, being later in 
maturing, growing plenty of straw, and sbould be a useful hay wheat as 
well as a prolific grain yielder. 

The Federation on this farm was exceptionally good and heavy, an' 
the special features of all the crops seen on ^Ir. Crouch’s farm were 
their evenness, purity, and freedom from d sense. The all-rnunrl yield, 
too. sliould be extremely good. Tliese results evidence careful manage- 
ment in cultivation, seed selection, and general treatment. Some very 
nice crops of oats and barley were also noticed. 
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Mr. 0. 11. Lienert, of Lorquon, is a good second with some hue 
cropi, notfibly 100 acres of Yandilla King. This crop, though containiii 
a few wild oats and small patches of takeall, was a particularly nice one. 
exceptionally well headed, and should yield a lug re-sult. Ills crop of 
Fedei'idion. however, was not equal to some others seen. 

Messrs. Voigt and Sallman, of Mt. Elgin, showed a nice crop of 
Federation, on red ground, clean, and free from disease, with very few 
foreign heads. This crop should yield well, but was inclined to be thin 
in patches. 

iMt'. 11. Scroope, though not securing a prize, showed some fine crops 
ill his ()0() acres exhibited, included in whicli were Federatiun. Purple 
Straw, MarshalFs No. 3, and Zealand lllnc. Tliese crops were not as 
clean or even as the prize crops, but were nevertheless good. 

Both ^TarshalFs No. 3 and Zealand Blue are rather late varieties, 
and p?rh-i])s better suited to cooler districts; they are both good hay 
wlieats, but would not he suited by dry seasons. 

The task of judging the crops on this occasion was net easy. as. taken 
all round, there was not a very great difference in yields, as the points 
awarded indicate. But there was a eonsidciable variation in respect to 
purity and evenness. 

The crop.s generally were fairlv free from disease, though patches of 
takeall, slight tenches of riist. and a little smut w;ne observable in 
various instances. Dead heads were not numerous, and wild oats not as 
plentiful as is geufrally the case and n ost of the crops were clean in the 
bottom. 

The best crops this year were grown on the black ground, whicli 
was evidently suited I v the season, and it niigld he wortli tlte attention 
of the Society in future as to whether a seuarate nrize for crops on red 
and black ground be offered, ns the dilfereiit clisses of soil are liable 
to place exhibitors in a somewhat inequitable nosition. 

In summing nj) the points allotted, atlontion lias been drawn to the 
fact that those farmers in the habit of using larger applications of 
manure are getting better crojxs than their noiglibonrs. 

The habit of liarrowing «*rops after tbev have grown a few inches 
does nut nt*[)o:tr to be as general in ihU district us in some oiliers. Tlie 
red ground es])ecially would respond to such treatment, juirticularly ii 
the surface has set or caked, and the ravages of takeall be checked a? a 
result, in addition to which moisture would be. bettor conserved and the 
air more freely admitted to tlie roots of the crops. 

The amount of seed used varied from 30 to GO lbs. per acre; tii 
best results apparently coining from applications of from 50 to 60 lbs. 

The opinions of most of the oldest farmers were in favour of shallow 
sowing, and in tliis T think thev arc right, provided the land has been 
])roporly cultivated— 2 inches to 21 inches being llu' maxlmniii depth at 
wliich seed slionld be deposited. The germinating seed Lkes warmtn. 
moisture, light, and air for its prompt development. 

The growth of oats in rotation without additional manure is not to 
be rerninmended ; belter filled oats and lieavier yiekbs of grain would 
compensate the grower, and the land be of greater value either for grass 
or succeeding crops. 

The {lickling of seed is still done haphazardly in tlie majority of 
cases, and consequent loss takes place, as the strength of the eclution 
IS generally too high, and a certain proportion of the seed germs is 
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destroyed. The right quantities are U to 2 per eent,. or in ntlier 
words, U to 2 lbs. of bluestoiie to 10 gallons of water. This is 
siifficientry strong to kill the spores of smut, ami at the same time injure 
the grain as little as possible. 

llv. Croueh, of Kaniva, favours formalin, and his results are cer- 
tainly encouraging. The strength used being one in 400, i Ih. in 
‘100 lbs. of water, 

Picklin^ with formalin requires more careful treatment than blue- 
stone, as re-infection is more liable in sinut-infesled soil, or in seed in 
whicli the smut balls have not been removed. 

In conclusion. I must take this opporluuity of thanking ^Messrs. T. 
Wallers, T. W. Durant. A. K. AlcGill, and John Voiuig for tin r genc- 
rositv in providing motors and drivers to facilitate the work, wliicli 
with* horses would easily have occupied twice the time employed. The 
usual Wimniora hospitality was enjoyed in all pl icos visited, and a valu- 
able interchange of ideas t.hornughlv appreciated by the judge, The 
Wiminera farmer takes a wide view of matters pertainin'^ to farm pur- 
suits, and lie should be grateful to tlie fate tliat enables him to live in 
a part of the world where large aspirations are capable of fiiifilnionfc. and 
where the acutal extent of his operations and surrouiulings Jui.s a 
broadening influence. 

The success of the Xhill competitions is undoubtedly duo in great 
measure to tlie energy, perseverance, and e.xcellent organization of the 
Society’s evergreen secretary, who spares no time or (rouble in Ins eifnrta 
to forward the interests of tlie district. 

I am. Sir, 

Yours faithfully, 

TEMi’LK A. J. Siiiru, 

Chief Field Officer. 

Mallee Crop No. 2. 

There were two entries only in this section. Mr. lb R. McKenzie 
securing first prize for a crop of Federation, even, thick, and clean. 
This crop had the foreign heads picked out. and was Jieaitliy. Mr. 
Miller’, s crop was also a good one, hut contained some dead heads and 
slight patches of takcall ; it was, nevertheless, well worthy of second 
prize. 

Fallow Competition* No. .3. 

Mr. F, J. Hoffman scores a meritorious win iti this section, his f.dluw 
being as nearly perfect as possible, with the exception of an odd weed 
or two, The moisture content was very fine, and cultivation even, 
throughout, both the red and black soil getting consistent treatment. 
This was not the ca.se in some of the other exliihits where tlie black 
soil was ill good order, but tlie red p.itches liad become consoliflated. and 
were simply scratched over the surface by' the implements used. 

Mr. Peter Bone also showed a very nice fallow which ran Mr. llofT 
mill’s closely, but wa.s slightly inferior in moisture content, .and carried 
a little more weed. It wa.s nevertheless a fine exhibit. 

Of the others, Mr. Crouch was next best, while the remainiu" ex- 
hibits in this class would have been better for further cultivation, and 
were not as uniform. 
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Fallow No. 4. 

Afi would be expected, the same coiii[)etitors take similar positions 
in this section, and it will be interesting to see next year how the effect 
of these fallows will affect the succeeding crops. On tlie whole, the 
fallow exhibits were good, and in this department of farming the 
Wimmera farmer is hard to beat. 

Karly fallowing means not only more moisture, but more available 
nitrogen, and the release of greater amounts of phosphoric acid and 
potash, a firmer and finer seed bed, and, given a normal season, bigger 
crops. 

Working the land at the right moment has important effects ■ 
re?))ecl to fallowing, and witli the red ground particularly, which if 
allowed to bake, is difficult to cultivate, this applies with much' force. 
In fact, doing the right thing at the right lime is one of the great 
secrets of farming generally. 


[y t\ natural stun*, animals live on green fodder; it is ihcir natural food, 
and, as a consequcm-e. they tlirive on it. But wlton atiimals, as in 
present-day farming, liave been domesticated, tlie ease k a little different. 
Care requires to ho e.\er<'ised in cluingkig tlie diet from dry to green 
food. It should not he done too siuMenly. The grecui stuff should be 
fed in eonibinalion witli old hay, tlie green fodder being gradually in- 
creased and the proportion of hay reduced. 


Lucehnk is one of the most nourishing animal foodstuffs, as is indicated 
by the analysis of the plant. When ir is coming into idoom it contains 
(he following piu’ceiilages : — Albuniinoids 18.47, fat 1.14, carbohydrates 
04.04. 


IhmviDK plenty of clean, fresli water for the calves during hot weather. 
Those geitiiig milk require Avater in addition to their oilier drink, and 
il is .sui'iuasing what a (puintity they Avill utilize. 


KoroHi.Y speaking. Ilio number of sliecq) estimated to be in existence at 
the ju’csciit tiin(‘ i.s some 615.000,000. Of these, one-third at least are 
found Avilhin (lie confines of tlm British Empire. This fact at once 
sliOAvs ihe iin]>ortanco of the fiock-ownuig industry to the Avelfare of our 
OAvii Ein]ure and country. 
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PLAXTLNG AND llECOXSTITrTlON OF VINEYARDS. 

comditions governing the distribution of phylloxera-resistant 
VINE rootlings and cuttings. 

During the past two seasons tlie eoiiditioiis subject to wliich \ ictnrian 
vine-growers may purcliase phvlloxera-resisrant vine cuttings and rcul- 
lings, whether gralted or ungralted. have been published in this Jonr.i>i! 
ill Kill iletail, so tliat gi'owers should now be famjliar with sucli condi- 
tions. which will again apply to the coming distributions (Ungrafted 
Kuorliiigs and Cuttings, season 1916; and drafted Rootlings, season 
1917), the only ullerations being the necessary correction of dates, viz., 
the snbsdtiUion of the year 1916 for 1915, and of 1917 for 1916. re- 
spectively. 

It will suffice here to explain that resistant vinos are supplied to in- 
tending planters in any of the following forms, and at (lie prices staled, 
jiacking o.\trn : — 

Resistant rootlings. grafted with scions previously supplied by 
applicants, at per l.OUO, <£6. 

Resistant rootling?, uiigrafted, at per 1,000, XI 10s. 

Resistant cuttings, at per 1.000, 15s. 

Apj'mcation Forms. 

Mo application will hr entert lined unless made on tlie forms su])plied 
for the purpose, whicii are obtainable from tlie Director, Departnient 
01 Agriculture. M^Diuurne. cr from the rrincipal, Viticultural College, 
Rutherglen. 

Separate forms are provided for dO (iraft(Ml Rnotling.5 fliliic form). 
(7/) UngrafTcd Roorling? and Ciuiiugs (buff form). -\p[)Ucations 
must be filled in oji the prepor forms. 

Fach applicaul for forms will be supplied with a cope of the de- 
tailed condition* governing the distribution of phylloxera-resistant vine 
rootlings and cuttings. 

Applic-ints are earnestly requested to thoroughly familiarize them- 
.selvcs with them. are. varneJ that auJer no r'iiv\iao<tnniis^ can 

any rh- j.art nrf- t,, f.frnuftcJ irom the r< ynlafioii.f gavt rmiuj the Jis- 
tnhulioii as JrfailcJ Iherem. nor ran any rcqmsl for spread rrjKsidcra- 
tion he vntertaineA 

D.^TE.S BKEOKE WllKII ArPT.ICATIOXS MCSiT BE MADE, 

For Gnited Roollings (1917 distribution, June io August inclu- 
sive). Applications will be received until .list May next. (For the 
1916 distribution the time tor receiving applications closed on hist May, 

1915. and pre.sent applicants cannot be S'.ipjdied until 1917.) 

For Uiijrafted Rootlings and Cuttings, to l)e distributed from July 
to August incliis-ve, 1916, applications will be received until 30tli June, 

1916. 

Sui'CLYING Cj.KAX BiSTRiCTS. 

Rootlings and Cuttiiigs cannot be sent from nurseries in phvlloxer- 
ared district.s to e]i*nn districl.s. A linuicd niimhcr of chnin Ungrafted 
lioollirig.s arc, however, available for di.strilmtion to clcmi districts. 
The price charged is £2 per 1,000, packing extra. Applieaf ion.s for the.se 
will be received by Mr. K. K. Pescotfc, Principal, School of Ilorticul- 
tiire, Burnley, until 1st June, 1916. 
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HERD IMPROVEMENT. 

Breeding: for Butter Fat. 

iiy H. . 1 . JifUT, Stnior Dairy Sk [K rrU<n-. 

Apart from the value of feed, the principal factor in bleeding for 
butter ial is selection: — 1st. When purchasing untested cows, select on 
dairy type. Dairy tyi>e is a term glibly used, yet difficult to define; 
it txcniplilics a type which is the result of the clevelo[):i:eut of the 
special purpose dairy cow. 2nd. Proving the earuiug capacity of the 
selected animals and all cows in iierd l)y use of Babcock te.ster aiici 
scales, ilrd. Selection and use of a pure-bred dairy bull, wliose im- 
mediate female ancestors have proved pinfitable buttcr-fat producers. 

To the RtO(‘k-';reeder the maxim “ like begets like is dedusive, iiiso> 
nuidi ii< nu two animals are exactly alike in all iniil: cliaracters ; and 
even if it were possible to breed from animals [:ossessiiig exactly the 
.same c.xtenial characters as measured by the eye. wc have no means of 
determining beforeliand those characters which have passed to the 
ani iials frem previous generations. Characters which, althougli not 
a])pareiit in the parent, niav appear in the olTspriiig. The conforma- 
tion of the bull does not assure the breeder that lie will liave iirofitablo 
daii'v cows even when used with a breed of good dairy cows. The 
cliaracler of milking capacity is not visible in the bull ; but if liis female 
an esrral line were prolitablc one may reasonaVdy anticipate this quality 
to be transmitted to tlic heifera. In the practice of breeding it is not 
only nece.'Sarv fer the dam and sire to possess those qualities which arc 
desired in the offspring, hut it is equally important tliat such (pialities 
iibo Id have been possessed by the iiiimocUate ancestors. Although tlie 
ndiove maxim is mi'^leading, breeding is not a matter of chance. The 
germ cfdls t»f fh • cow and bull contain bodies which determine the trnns- 
of licrcdiTary chiirnetcrs. These dotermiiiors act as a link 
heiwocii the coujngating male and female blood strains as well as be- 
tween successive generations. For this reason frequently a calf is born 
did'ering greatly from the parents, but showing a marked re.sembiance 
to seme remote ancestor. 

The system to be practised in breeding dairy cows should leicl to 
an aiciimulation of those characters whicii are associated with milk pro- 
duction. Tt is remarkable that no delerininecl effort is made by dairy 
farmers to increase the earning of the herd from year to year. Wliere 
ail effort is made the general practice is to cull by selection on type; 
bill type doc-x not cause i cow to be <a profitable milker. It is the re- 
i^ult of a continnciis variation in response to the extraordiiiarv develop- 
ment of the udder as a secretor\r organ. Dairy type is the result and 
U it the cause of udder aotivitv. Consoipienllv it can b^ readily iimler- 
stoofl that ciiws may ])f;ssess this type and vet be uiijunfitable. Tlie 
type may be given by the cow, and the Imll, being from a line of un- 
profitable milkers, may transmit poor milking quality to his stock. The 
cajiacity of a cow to soerete a heavy flow of milk or large amount of 
butter fat is not regulated bv type. ft is inherent, and according to 
its degree only is it proportional to the amount of fond consiiiued. If 
the amount of butter fat were proportional to the amount of food con- 
sumed, all cows consuming the same tamount of food would yield the 
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same amount of milk. If dairy type controlled the Jlow of milk, then 
all cows having tiie same type and consuming the same quantity of food 
would yield equal quantities of milk. 

Under the influences of continual selection and feeding, the dairy 
cow has made a marked and rapid change, and differs widely from the 
original stock, and also from the purely beef breeds, both in type and 
function. The jnore noticeable chracteristics are — (w) the angular or 
wedge-shaped conformation ; {h) extreme development of the body by 
increasing its holding capacity. At best, the dairy cow can only con- 
vert the nutrients in her food into the nutrients of milk, and to yield 
a heavy flow of milk a large capacTty for food is essential. For this 
reason light, weedy, and herring-gutted animals are never profitable : 
(c) a stimulated activity of the udder as a specialized secretory organ. 
All useful cows yield a greater aniouut of milk, and for a longer period 
than is required to rear a calf. 

A recognition of these facts is useful when purchasing, because it 
provides a standard It does not guarantee lliat cows posses.sing these 
attributes will be profitable, but only that with proper treatment they 
may be so. It is interesting to note that in general these features are 
common to good milkers. Tliese cliaracteristics constitute dairy type: 
usually many other features, such as fine shoulders and withers, fine 
neck and tail, dm., are associated, and at times too much value is given 
to tliem. These are subsidiary and not essential features. When 
general health is manifest, attention need only bo directed to those parts 
most iiitimatelv connected with milk secretion. Wiiilst a fine wither, 
lengthy clean switch, fine head, and general symmetry are pleasing to 
the eye, th^y dc not influence the milk secretion. The outstanding 
cTiaracteristic of all heavy producers is the well -developed body. Xature 
usually maintains a certain correlation of parts, and as the body or 
middle piece” of the dairy cow increases in re.spouso lo iho increased 
activity of the udder, the two ends strengthen to supjwrt the added 
strain resulting in a comparative coarseness, but the amount of milk 
is not affected, whilst robustness is obtained. 

This is particularly noticeable in some of the finer strains of dairy 
cattle. The robustness and increased development of certain heavy 
milking families is an outstanding feature in the evolution of the 
special purpose dairy cow. 

The foundation of a dairy herd should be good roomy cows without 
undue fleshiness. The heavy-fleshed cow costs more for niainteniuice 
than the lighter, conditioned animal. Surplus flesh means increased 
co.st for maintenance without any additional reluni. 

The present-day dairy type is the result of certain influences. Two 
methods which have greatly helped to this end are the use of the Bab- 
cock tester and the use of dairy bulls from milking strains. Tlio con- 
tinued application of these will not only maintain the present slanrlard, 
but greatly improve it. 

The leading factor in the recent rleveloimieut of the special purpose 
dairy cow was the introduction of the llabcoek tester, wliicli when used 
conjointly with the spring balance provides a ready and correct means 
of ascertaining the individual worth. It facilitaleci the process of selec- 
tion and placed it on a safe monetary basis. It not only provides a 
means of estimating the value of the cow', but also that of tlie linll by 
recording the vieJd of his female, ancestors, and then proving his worth 
by .showing tlie returns of his heifers. 
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Having selected or being possessed of a herd, tlie value of each cow 
sbould bo proved by weighing and testing the milk. It is not possible 
to state the earnings of a cow by inspection ; no one can enter a yard 
and definitely state what each cow is earning. It does not follow that 
berause a large amount of milk is given by a cow tliat she is the most 
profitable in the herd, nor does a high test indicate a high value. It 
is the amount of butter fat which counts. Where hand milking is 
practised the better method is to weigh after each milking, and make a 
record of such weight. This method is both instructive and interesting. 
It shows the effect u]>oii the milk yield of any change in feed, and 
rapidly reveals wlietlier any cliange or increase in feed produces an 
increase in milk sufficient to pay for the cost. '('be system of record- 
ing gives a definite value for milk production of any food, and raises 
it above conjecture or guess work. Tt elin'inates from dairy jiractice 
the pernicious habit of "guess and trial." Thkewise it is a sure index 
to sickness in the herd, because frequently in the incipient stages tl)f^ 
decrease in yield is not so marked as to be observed by tlie casual 
milker. A working melliod. giving an approximate relurn, is to weigh 
one day each month; multiply this amount by the number of days in 
month, when the sum may be taken as the approximate monthly yield. 
The test should he made each montli. 

Tlie ohjpcl of record keeping is practical. It sliows — 

(1) Whether the cows keep the farm, or whether the farm keeps 

the cows. 

(2) Wliich COW.S are paying for their feed aiul labour, and wliicli 

are unprofitable. In every unculled herd there are cows 
which do not pay for their keep. Tliey not only con- 
sume food from which no adequate return is received, but 
use food whicli, if given to other rows in the herd, would 
return a greater profit. The unprofitable take food from 
the profitable. 

(3) From whicli cows lieifer calves should be reared to increase 

the lierd. or to replace the unprofitable. iMaiiv a good 
old cow is culled simply liccause she is old and rejdaced by 
a young duffer. Cows should he culled on their returns, 
and not on their years. This year (1915) a 16 -year-old cow 
gave 471 lbs. butter fat in nine months, and last year in 
the same time gave 523 lbs. butter fat. 

A second factor in tlie improvement of the dairy cow was tlie use 
of dairy bulls from proved milking strains. 

The trite saying " tlio bull is ball the herd" is less than half the 
truth. The bull either increases or decreases the milking qualities of 
his .stock; in other words, the bull either makes the. herd profitable 
or unprofitable. The- bull is more imnortaut tlian the cow. Fnch 
onw can influence one calf each season. The bull mav transmit his 
qualities, good or bad. to eacli of his calves. If under similar condi- 
tions the heifers are to be more profitable than their dams, the increased 
profit must come through the bull, coiiseqiieutly too much care cannot 
he given to his selection. Whilst dairy ty|ie as indicative of milking 
quality jmsscsses some value in the cow. it is much less in the bull. 
Tt docs not iiecessarilv follow that because a hull presents a nice a]ipear- 
ance, is deep in tlie flank, level on top lino, lengthy between hip and 
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pi)i. fine ovpr witlier, good escntclieon, and rudimentary teats, and 
other fancied points which please the eve that he is a fit dairy sire. 
The essential qualifications of a dairy bull are purify of blood, niascu- 
liiiity, and an authentic record of being descenrkd (rom females on 
both’ dam’s and sire’s side which have proved themselves profitable pro- 
ducers. These attributes are inter-dependent, and any two without 
tlie third renders the whole valueless. 

Purity of blood denotes tliat the animal possesses the blood strains 
of his particular breed, and when used with cross-bred cows will be more 
prepotent than a cross-bred hull in which many strains commingle. The 
pedigree of a hull is more valuable if the families represented are few 
than if at everv union a new family is introduced, because all families 
possess characteristics peculiar to each, and the continual commingling 
of these is loss effective than if by a gradual accumulation the characters 
of a few families arc centred in the bull. Ma.sculinitv with which is 
asseciated sexual vigour and general health is a quality quickly rc- 
eoguised but difficult to define. It may be described as a bold, fearless 
sort of expression. 

As dairv cows are bred and fed for milk production no bull is a fit 
dairy sire unless bis female ancestors established their worth as dairy 
cows. Purity of pedigree and a typical appearance alone do not assure 
that the bull will get good heifers. The use of a pure-hred bull leads 
to uniformity in the heifer, while the cross-bred bull leads to incon- 
sistency and mongrelisni. It is not reasonable to expect a cheap cross- 
bred bull. ]>erhaps out of a cow whose milk yield was not sufficient to 
rear her calf, to show a marked atid continual improvement in the 
heifers. It was h r llie purpose of supplyin;; dairy farmers with re- 
liable knowledge for purchasing bulls of milking strain that the De- 
partment of .•'igricnltnre instituted tlie St;>.nd.sr(i Tlertl Test, wherehv 
pure-bred cows, accepted by the various herd hooks and not ostensibly 
pure-hred bv doubtful pedigrees, are tested each vear over a iieriod of 
nine months. The benefit of this scheme is to show farmers from 
which cows bulls may be purchased. Tlie average butter fat yield 
of the average cow is about Ifih Ihs during normal vears. Last year 
1 ( 1.0 pure-bred cows averaged .319 lbs. biiller fat. and 101 S-vear-old 
heifers averaged 211 Ihs. From this it will he readily inferred that 
the use of bulls from some of these cows would elTect a decided increase. 
Not only are the records of the dams available, hut in some cases those 
of the grand dams on both dam’s and sire’s side. Such records illus- 
trate how in some families milking capacity is transmitted. 

The prices ol such hulls are greater than the cross-bred of unknown 
quality, hut it is unreasonable to expect something good at a cheap 
price. Quality demands its price, and is generallv worth it. 

Having placed suck a bn'l in the herd, keep him in a .small yard, 
and do not allow him to waste his. energies hv undue service, such as 
occurs when running with cows in the paddock. Many make the error 
of keeping the hull only to gel the cows in calf; his uw should also be 
to increase the vahie of his stock. If ii Imll is .supposed to pt,sses 3 quality 
he should never he dispo.sed of until his value as a dairv sire i.s proved 
by his heifers. Many a good hull has been sold Iieforc his value was 
known, [f the heifers are more profitable under similar conditions 
than their dams, keep the bulls as long as possible if only to serve 
the older cows, and when necessary to introduce anotlicr hull buy one 
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of the sanift family as the former, which has already proved profitable. 
By tliis method tlie good fpialities transmitted by the first are increased 
by the second sire. Crossing strains is only a little better than cross- 
iu<r breeds. Wlien it is impossible to keep two bulls the first may be 
joaned or sold on condition tliat his services are available when re- 
(juired. When two bulls are kept the first can be used on the heifers 
hv the second, and the practice repeated. So long as the mating 
animals are robust no harm will result. 


WHAT IS EFFICIENCY ? 

At tlie present time a great efiicieuev iiiovcnieiit is sweeping the in- 
dustries. The attention of employers in general is directed toward that 
one goal as to how to prodm-e the maxininm production at the miininnm 
expense. The term s]>eed. or speeding-up, lias liecome a by-word, coined 
by the so-called (dficiency experts, many of wliom have been drafted 
from the rank and file of impractical men. Asked to investigate factory 
conditions, they fih* a report with the employers who liavt? been induced 
to employ them, making a rcioiumeml-ttioii that in their judgment the 
only way to increase their output without additional expense is to drive 
their men, speed tliem up. make a machine out of them and when 
worked out replace tlicm. There is nothing scientific in such a recom- 
mendation. Kvery successful scientific invention of the p.ast lias had a 
tendency to reduce the physical I dioms, and to encourage the individual 
to think and work with his lieau rather than with his hands. It is not 
the aim of scientific management to induce men to act as nearly like a 
macliine as possible. True, a foreman will prove his efficiency bv il 
mei.sured qnalilv and rjuanfitv of liis output, hut it niu.^t cuine Ibrough 
sy.stematic planning and education of the individual. Men must be led. 
not driven. Instead of working uuwillinglv for their em]>lover. tliev 
must work in co-oj)eration with the managcniem. Mistakes, instead of 
having to be I'orrected. must be avoided. So the first thing that must 
interest is the careful select on of the man that is going to have full charge 
of any given department, lie must first of all be an exnert in his line 
of work. Nothing is so detrimental as (o have a man fall into a posi- 
tion by luck, witliont having the necessarv cpialifioanon. A foreman 
must be looked up to l)y the men under him. as one that has had a little 
more experience (Imn thev have liad. for it will uot take long for the 
men to find out if such is not tlie case, and when they do, hr will not he 
able to exercise the proper control over thein. and will event\iaUv destroy 
the efficiency of his department. 

Tlie greatest etTiciencv can l^e olifained onlv when tlie men aie Inppv 
satisfied, and contented with their surroundings. Since it is hard to find 
any two men that will do the same amount of work in a given time. 
dis('retion must l>e exercised by the foreman in the placing of his men 
where they can he used to the I’lest advantage, with hi? work ahvav? 
])lanned in advance, so that thev know they always have a job ahead of 
them. 

— Hicliard M. Van Caasheek, in Anuricari Tnd'i^tricst. 
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THE PROFIT THAT ARISES FRO.U DIPPIXG SHEEP. 

Tlie iTiIcntion of flu's article is to draw the attention of owucrs of 
large and small flocks to the profit to he derived from dipping sheep, 
irrespective .as to their being tick and lice infe.steti, and to the most 
practiciil and e.asiest w.ay of going about it. Some oniicrs ohject on 
.account of expettse, itml many more heean.se they don’t like work. ;md 
others, again, hjive no liking for sheep heyond the £ s, d. ptirt, tind some 
take to sheep raising with insufficient knowledge of the art of profit.able 
sheep fanning. 

It would he a good demonstration to exhihit at some of our pastoral 
show's, say. aO .sheep of the one age, hreed, and sex, reared under 
exactly similar conditions— 25 dipped and 25 undipped. A lesser 
number would do, provided thtit each lot got the same treatment from 
start to finish. Let them be -iveighcd before dipping, ami also the 
controls, and at the e.xhibition let both lots he weighed, say, not les.? 
tluui eight mouths or .so after treatment, from experience 1 can 
safely say it would be an eye-opener to the uninitiuled, and T will 
detail ,as near as I can an exiterimeiit of my own: — Fifty two-tooth 
sheep (cross-hreds) were selected out of one flock, all born at the one 
lambing. These when shorn cut nearly otpial woiglits of wool, Six 
weeks after shearing the.v were all weighed, and 25 were dipjied and 
25 were not dipped. They were all clean sheep, and were llieii 
turned out together, and received exactly the .same treatmimt as regards 
food fnatural pasture only) and other atfontious right tip to (he next 
shearing, when they were shorn and again weighed. Tlio result tvas 
the dipped sheep cut 14 lbs. move wool and had gained 5 lbs, nnire 
meat than the undipped ones. These were all wethers, ami the season 
was an average one. Another year, one of semi-drought, anotlior experi- 
ment was tried, with the same result, as far as increases in wnnl ami 
mutton are concerned, hut not to the .saiire extent. Tlie increase in 
the second e.xporiment was J lb. of wool and •1 Ihs. of nnitlmi. The 
wool was fender in both lots, but was more bulky in tlie dipiied. Xmv, 
to .show that it p,ays to dip. we will take an owner of l,.50l) sheep, as 
that is getting near what most flocks will munhor in the very near 
future. First we will take the cost of putting down a dip, say, CtO, 
though that is outside what it wnuM cost, as in most districts, if the 
sheepyards arc properly- laiiif, the swim.s and draining pens can he 
made to fit in. Xow to total np:--I)ip, £40; yard.s, £20; dipping 1,500 
sheep, at Id. per head. £6 5.s. ; three men’s wages, at Is. per hour 
fthree hours), 9s,; makes £60 14s.. inelnding everything. Xmv, on 
the credit side we find increased weight of wool at 1.', lljs. per sheep, 
at 4d. per lb., £75; inerc.a.'ed growth of meat, 5 Ihs.' at Od. per Ih., 
present price, on l,.5fl0 sheep, £1.97 lOs.; total, £262 10s. Dedneling 
cost of dipping and appliances, £66 14.s., Ir;aTe.s title 16s., or about 
2s. 7dd. per head profit. After the first ycrar the jirofit is greater, ns 
we only have to allow about 10 per cent, for depreciation, r^-e. ; hnt 
there is still another tangible gain, and that is in the .selling value, 
easily Is. per head, because dipped .sheep are more presentable to the 
buyer. The increase, in mutton only takes place, during tlie shei'p’.s 
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maturing years, say, from laniFhood to about 6-toofh off. Aged sbeep 
keep in better condition both in flesh and wool. At 4 ycar.s old the 
wool growth has readied its “ pivotal point,” and begins to decline, 
but during the gi'owing period of the .sheep there is a large margin 
of profit in dipping properly. There is a right and a wrong way to 
do all things. 1 don’t intend the figures given to be ab.solutely correct, 
as the profit would vary in different districts; but, no matter where or 
when, there is a good profit. "VVhat T want to show is that as a husiiu'ss 
transaction dipping pays handsomely. I know one man who usually 
dealt in erosshred weaners off shears, and as soon as they arrived on 
liis holding tliey were thoroughly dipped, not for veriniii, as they were 
perfectly clean in this respect, hut to free them from all troubles as 
much as possible, so that all they luid to do wa.s to eat and grow. That 
man always sold at large profits, and his sheep alway.s took the buyer’s 
eye. 

Many years ago in a dry time 1 bad to shepherd a flock of sheep, 
and as usual under these circumstancc.s, one becomes a philosopher, 
being alone from daylight to dark. Now, that flock wa.s thickly 
infested with ticks, and in order to occupy my mind I used to see how 
much feeding time the slieop lost nibbling and scratching, and 1 found 
that certain sheep that 1 knew well by their countenance.s lo.st from 
three to four hours each day from rest and feed by having to rub and 
scratch themselves to allay the irritation set up by rhe ticks biting. 
Now, T came to the safe conclusion during the two months I had 
charge of that flock, that they were diverted from increasing their 
productive value, such as growing wool and carcas.^, for fifteen clays. 
Tliat would be rougldy 2 ozs. of wool and about d Ih. of flesh, fat, and 
hone. The owner of, say, 1.500. loses 2s. per liend in the young sheep; 
that mnonnts to £150. and he is like unto the man in Scripture wlm 
only received two talent'?. 

dipping with a good dip tightens up the lip of the wool, thus 
preventing dust and rain penetrating too far down the fibre. 

iM.'iny owners of .sheep not vennin-intVsred look upon the clipping 
a.s unnecessary and non*p;iying: hut I know that it is a profiTable 
investment, i.s also n di.'jinfectant. and a deterrent of the fly. It docs 
not entirely prevent flyhlow.-?, Init it goc.s a very long way tOAvards doing 
so. If the slicep are well-('nit<‘luMl us avcII, there will be only a small 
percentage attacked. 

I prefer a dip that has snlplinr in the make-up, because the sul|diiir 
hangs on better ihaii carbolised dips, which are more volatile, and in 
oiir dry, hot country tlie deterrent effect eva]iora(es. 

Of cours(‘. there is an art in dij>piiig sheep, which is soon learned 
by \ise and o))servation. For instance, kee{> the dip up to a uniforni 
strength and also keep it well stirred, so as not to waste the stuff, 
and also see that all slieej> get a proper soaking, especiallv under 
the jinvs, ns it is here that tick-egg.s find a secure lodgment. Some 
owners are extremclv careless, and tlic'v hlaiiio the dip if the results 
are not what they exjiect. But di])ping returns a good ]>rofit all the 
same. 

Many OAvners <*redit dipping Avith only an increase in wool at a 
quarter of a pound, hut this is too little. From three-quarters to OA-or a 
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pound is about the increase, according to tlie season. I have proved 
this by actual weighing. A dip in itself docs not directly influence 
a better growtli, but it does indirectly by promoting a healthy skin, 
and bj' freeing the animal from annoyances that have a debilitating 
effect. It won’t mate wool grow where it is deficient on a sheep, but 
it will make the woolly parts grow more wool than on a similar sheep 
undi|iped, and this e.xtra growth of carcass and wool leaves a profit 
sufficiently large to compensate the owner for all the extra work under- 
taken. Small owners of from 100 to 200 sheep do not want so large 
a plant; for these numbers dips ean be built to suit their requirements 
very cheaply, and if it is done on co-operative lines, like shearing, one 
individual would not feel the eost. which should not e.xeced, after the 
dip is constructed, 10.s.. and the profit would be £0 to fl in money 
value, that is for very small lots above-Tnentioned, where they liavc to 
he driven 4 or 5 miles. Spraying the dip on to (lie sheep is not etfeclive 
in ridding it of vermin, because you cannot get it into all the crevices, 
as it were, and the sheep have to be up-ended to get at the belly parts, 
The swim is the only effective way. the shee]' being entirely immersed 
at least once during the swim. The swim does not rcciuire to be 
longer titan about 20 feet, provided the slieep are allowed to reintiin 
in the right time, and if the right mediiim is used at the right strength. 
Ir is rhe dip that tells. It is always as well to lest the strength by using 
it on two or three sheep before tlie general dipping takes place. Se.vt'u 
to eight hundred sheep an hour is fair work. 

“• Crowfoot.”— yVic Paslc.ml l,’, ricir. ,\ovrnilier. 'ihiri. 
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ensilage- ITS VALUE AND COST OE PRODUCTION. 

By U. B. Kerr, Dainj Supervisor, Research Farm, ]Verrihee. 

1)1 successful dniry practice, from a productive and economic stand- 
point, tlie fmliiij; of ilie dairy cattle is tlio fanner’s chief concern, and 
it needs very little CNpcrieiiee to convince any intelligent fanner that 
aiiv lack of’ attention or thought on this important subject will soon 
bo shown by a decreasing yield of the cows and a falling off in con- 
dition. Again, experience proves that one must exta^'t a small yield 
tbc mcceeding lactation period. 

For any cei'tainfy of )n-ofital>le result these feeding oj>eration.< iimsl 
be idanned many months in advance, hecanse no man has any certain 
idea of wliat Prfnidencc holds in store in the sliaiie of rainless periods. 
Hoods, pests, and unfore.soen confingeneies. These hard times are experi- 
enced in all emintries, and are apparently a reminder against carelc'^s- 
ness, and perhajes ticcessary for the ju’oper working of the uiiiv(‘rso. 
In the present sea.^on abundant croji.s and pastures abound in the uiiiny 
districts of ibe State, and it behoves ns to make tlie best use of our 
oppornuiity a)i<i luaki' juwision for ilie lean limes that surely come 
every few years. 

(.)ne of the cln*!ipi*sr methods of coiisi'rving any green fochler is to 
coiivi'i't il into silage, as. if projicrly jnade. it means liaving succnlenf 
foddi'v at all titii(‘s, and a more lieaftliy animal as n re.«nlt of its feeding 
in the dry months. An all too conDnon excuse for not making silage is 
— 100 rosily — loo inncli Avurk: l»orh «‘noncous ex[)ressioiis in [iractiee. 
as ii is, pracliraDy speaking, llie elicape^t feed in a bulky form that 
‘Cii- can obtain. 

T]n‘ work of filling s<-ems to prey <m lln* minds of many nam. all 
f(.>rgetfiil of the fact lhai lo olitain a similar result would entail the 
eonriiiiml growing ami entting of gn'on (■•ro]'»s In all weathers and every 
liny ill ihe year. 

In the case of the farni«-r, what is meant for caution, so often proves 
‘'(iiiie the reverse, and is aetnally e.xtravagancm seeing that it costs him 
ill the long run morr ihan he can afford to losiv Thai the hesitalion 
so eoninioii aniongst farmers to incur (Wen highly remunerative expen- 
diture can be ileparled from, was shown recently, wlien herds had to 
he replaced. But. unfortunately, it was to meet misfortune rather than 
fulure needs. One fanner ex])ressed an opinion current .among many 
‘h tlieiii. lie said that “For fanners lo incur the outlay is all very 
fine for Goveniinent experts (o talk glihly about. Building a silo and 
making silage costs money ami means a lot of work." Farmers holding 
just siicdi opinions came heforr* the various Boards, which sat to con- 
■'-ider applications for catth' advances, iMosf of tlieni assured the 

board that tiny could easily nieet an advance of ,t‘ 2 a 0 if tlio Govern- 
nieiil would only advanca* ilte sum. When ilu' heni was intact they 
vonld not lay out tin* small sum In a silo which would have saved their 
lows, blit llioy were quite prcjiared to incur a now liability of i>orliaps 

tunes }h(‘ sum, and depend on a new untried licrd, not vet acniiired 
to meet it. 

giS - n 
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The past droiiglil aeeounted for the dentil of many of our rattle, 
and th<* good erops and pastures this year, with the seareity of ealfle, 
must result in a low priee for hay, and ir is hoped that more use will 
he uinde of th(‘ silo. Silage will keep indefinitely, and does not sufi’er 
from vermin. Pastures have a very low feeding value after being eon- 
tiuually bleaehed by the elements, and when rain t'omes aftiu’ a dry 
spell, they rot and blow away. 

The future' prosperity of our dairying imiustry (h'piuids ou the 
ecoiiomie produelion of our milk and butter. Many (if our old ideas 
must be thrown into the melting ]hU, and foree of eireumstanees demands 
coiistanr jumgress. With that in the foreground, our needs will foria* 
more attention to tlie jiimduetion of silagi*. We all admire the progres- 
sive business methods of the Ameriean farmers, and tlu'ir success is 
greatly due to the u.st' they make of tlie silo— many tlionsands are iu 
eonTiuual usi': in faet. no farm is deem(‘<l complere without one. The 
ohjeet of this article is not so much oomvnied with the making of 
silage, hut to give a conevefe example of the great benefit derived from 
it by a farmer in the Boisdale district. 

l^Ir. Trevor Harvey has a farm on tlie closer setrUmmnr portion of 
the Boisdale Ksrat('. and owing to tin* uncertainty of tin* seasons, he 
decided to ('Vect a silo, nmler the eomlirions offered by tbi' I )e]>!ii’tiiuml 
of .Vgriculture. 

If all the dairymen of the State were imbued with tin- same spirit 
of intelligent enterprise, failuri's wouhl be few. Mr. Harvey is ju'oving 
that succ(‘ss is assured where sound business motho(ls prevail, ami in 
his own words .states that any dairyman who fails to maki* use of silage 
is ignorant of (he best mellmds of fanning practli-e, He eonld not 
correctly estimate its value to him during rite t»ast year, as the cows 
milked well flnriiig the drougbr. and In- gained tin- high pi'ices ruling 
for milk ami butler during rlie winter moutlis. ami ibrmtgli tin- silo he 
was ill a fiositiou to sidl worth of ebatf. He ki-pt bis herd intact 

and sold i'lnO worth of cjilile. ineidentally 1 may mention iliai .Mr. 
Harvey is establisbing a |mre .B-rsev stud. wbi<-b be has (-nterod in tin- 
(Tovernment Pure Herd Ti*sting scheme, ami, judging by his adoption 
of sound methods and the eiithiisiasm lie displays, bis sneeess is certaiii. 
The silo is of 79 tons eainn-ity, of the wood and iron patrern. The crop 
harvt'.sted was maize, whii-h did not cob. owing to the \eiy hot winds at 
dowering time, and was dying olT wlien it lieeaine necessary to cut it ami 
eommeuce filling tlie silo, ’riiere was very little wjmte. a*; it was good 
riglit ii]i to the iron — exee]it at the Joints. Any waste was spread on 
the gronml for the dry cattle, where it wii" <-i<‘am-d up. Tlie silage 
Av^is swi-ei, ot very a)ij><‘tising smell, and with good l•^do^^• and ajpiear- 
ance. Tin' cows were given dO 11).;. eacli (laily^ with ii liiile bran. 

Cost or Pmun i rrox. 

The land occiijned by the maize (9 aer<‘S) was j>revioiisly sown with 
oats for hay, whicli was a failure owing to tin* dry sea>om .\fte)- Tin- 
rains the land was at once ploughed, and tin* maiz<- sf>wh about the 
20tb lieeeiiiher, the cutting wiis eonimeiice<l on the 2.'>lh March, tin- 
maize occupying the land for three months, ami iniiiiediatelv afti-r 
removal the land was ploughed and .sown with oats for grazing piirposi-s, 
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Mr. IfaTvcy siij)j)lie.s the following figures as tlie cost of production 
aiul ofluM- clui rgi'S. 


!> acres of hind, at £2(» ]ht acn*. foi- tlirce iiioiitlis, 

£ 

s. 

il. 

at .’i pin- I'ciit. .. 

•> 

IS 

C, 

!l ai'i'i's, |ilmi^liiiig, at Ss. per acre . . 

:5 

1*2 

0 

P acres, two strokes of liarrow. at Is. per acre 

n 

IS 

n 

W acres. yoUing. at Is. Ud. per sure 

U 

13 

(i 

!> aeies. sowing, at 2s. Ud. per acre 

1 

•> 

ti 

2 liiisliels of seed, at ."is. per hnslie] 

0 

l(i 

(1 

:> times iiiltivation. at 3s. (id. jmt acre 

Harvesting, earting. and tilling silo. Jahoiir. eiittm-, aiul 

4 

U 

t) 

engine tiiriMl 

U 

11 

(i 

local .. 

£2(i 

1) 

n 


Tliu.'S we ><•{• that tlic ai)proximale co.-^T of the .silage was Ts. fid. per 
roil, nud liii' iin'liuh's tls. 4d. ]K‘r ton for liarvestiug. carting, and filling 


Tut ai'ieagc of land under fallow in 1898 \va> 399. 53o acre.s. This 
increased to 1,738.572 acre; in ini'). biU sliowerl a decrease of a}.>- 
prnxiinalely -K^n^COO iicrc' :n — \ H-torntii Y <>(j -Jionl, 1914-15. 

La^t year in Victoria the nnmher of farmers wlio used aitificiai 
manure was 31,871. as comnared with 21,580 in 190.j. and 7.318 in 
1898, 

Tlic area on wliicli artificial inannrr wa? use<! represented only 7 
p-i- cent, of that under cro]i in 1898, Imt since then the proportion 
niaiiiired lias nqiitilv increased. In 1901 it wa.- 19 ner cent.: in 1903. 
3(1 ];er cent.; in 1905, 50 per cent., in 19(MI, 00 per in 1911-12. 

71 per cent.: in 1913. 77 per cent.: and in 1914, 81 [;er cent. 

t)tiiv 19 acres in every 100 umko' crop in 1901 was treated willi 
artificial fertilizer, l-.ut last vc.ii the acreage fertilized was 81 acres in 
every 100 cropp.'d. 

The nnmher of tons uf artificial fertilizer, at least 85 per cent, of 
whicli would be superphosphate, used in Victoria in lOt'l was 23.520 
tons against 117.935 tons in 1914— Irnlv a remarkable imrease over the 
elici t period <d thirteen yeais. 

The average tlressiiig per acre in 1901 was appiatxiiuatel v 94 lbs. 
agaiiist 70 lbs. in 1914. 

A])])rft.\iinaT<dy 25 ])cr cent, nf tlic furtilizor used wa> inijairtcd. the 
I'iMiiaiiider being the [umI-icI of Victorian industry. \' /rfori'i/i Yni/- 
1914-15. ” 


E<iih{ fftr OudnfihUiufs. - \ covves)unulent asks fur a recipe i"V a 
<iieap. durable ]iaint for ontb.nihlings. Mr. 1). dliver, Fereinan Painter 
i’ublic Works Ttepartment, Wellington, to whom tlie matter was ro- 
terred, states that if (lie colour does not matter tlie following is about 
as clioa]t and durable a ]>aint as it is ]>cssible to make up; To 5 gal- 
hnis ot boiled fiil add 1 rwl . oxide cf iron; let soak twentv-fonr 
konrs: add 15 lbs. patent driers and 2 gallons kerosene, and mix well 
together. Tlie colour of this ]>aint is dull red. —Joitrnnf nf At/rirnJ 
5 t tr y.taJinul . 
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FAll.MEllS- FIELD DAY. 

WYUNA STATE FARM. 

Abridged from the. " Ki/nbmm free 

About 100 farmer? and visitors assembled, at the State Farm, 
Wyuna, on Friday, 26tli November, when a farmers’ field day was held. 
Mr. A. E. V. Ricliardson, Agricultural Superinteudeiit. with Mr. Baird, 
the farm manager, conducted the visitors in a tour of inspection of the 
crops, stock, poultry, and e.vpex-inieiital plots. 

At the outset Mr. Richardson addressed the gathering in the imple- 
ment shed, and read apologies from the Minister for Agriculture, l\Ir. 
TIagelthorn, Mr. H. McKenzie. Minister of Raihvays, and the Direc- 
tor of Agriculture, Dr. Cameron, all of wliom were unavoidably pre- 
vented from attending owing to an important meeting of the Slate 
Wheat Marketing Ccuimittoc. 



Cutting Crop for Silage, Wyuna State Farm. 


Mr. Richardson, in w'elcomuig the farmers, said liicy had to 
congratulate themselves on the prospects for tlm coming liarvest, which 
were a pleasant contrast to the drought conditions of last year, wliicli 
had not been worse in Southern Australia within living nieinurv. Rc- 
Hable, authorities estiniat.c.d that 25,000,000 sheep and 2,500,000 cattle, 
with thousands of valuable horses, had pcrisliod as a result of the 
drought. The terrible experience of last year made many larraers vow 
that tliey would not be cauglit napping again, but they would lay by 
stores of fodder in good seasons, when there was a surplus, and hence 
large stacks of hay were accumulating on every farm. .\rany farmers, 
owing to scarcity of stock and abundance of feed were (uisiling quantilies 
of green feed, both in overground and underi,'ro(<ii<l pifs, and even in 
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roughly prepared excavations. Such providejit activity was to be com- 
mended, and the farmers would be rewarded in the first dry sea.son they 
experienced. On tiie Wyuiia farm the germ of prudential activity was 
abroad, and already 270 tons of chaffed ensilage had heeii made, 220 
tons of liay cut, and the wheat and oal crop whicli would be thrashed 
would yield over 200 tons of straw — and this apart from the hay from 
the lucerne area. Besides drawing attention to t!ie necessity for 
building up hay reserves, the drought had also led the coniniunity to 
conserve its water resources. At Sugarloaf ojieratious had already cum- 
incnced, and the reservoir being constructed there would have a storage 
capacity of 330,000 acre-feet of water. Waranga Basin was being 
extended to impound 320,000 acre feet, and in addition other storages 
weje contemplated under the Murray Waters Agreenjejjt, ajid it -wa.s 
anticipated that eventually there would be more than enniigh water to 
irrigate 700,000 acres of land in these XorUiern districts. Finally, 
the drouglit caused an alniost total failure of the crop last vear, 
hut the Guvenimetd. in spite of the many difficulties confronting 



View of Oaten Hay Crop, Wyuna State Farm. 


llii' Inriiicr, apjxuilc*! in wlirut-gianvcrs lu sow ii record acreage this year 
in view of the likelihood nf a good season nfier the dronghr ami ?he cer- 
tainly of good priees for wheal in the markets j)f the worhi. I Ik' runners 
rcspoinlc'l niagnifit'en tly in spite of the shortage of teed, and seaivity of 
seed wheat and fire losse.s of farm sfock. Thev vverc aided hv an advance 
ot ,£(1(K),{10P made ]>v the Government, and as a result 1. 100. 000 aertf.s of 
wheal had been sown, .35 [icr cent, more wlieat than llio highest 
])ievi(ius leeord^. A'erv favorable conditions for wheat had prevailed 
tills season, and it was anticipated that Australia's tetal crop would 
e.xccptl 150.000,000 I'.uslu'ls. lliiis giving a surplus of 120,(HXh(HH’' bushels, 
double tlio amoiinl available for exjiort in an onlinarv year. At the 
Minie liuie it was exlromely dinicult to secure freiglit owing to the 
tot, 'll dis.ipj)earance of the German mercantile inaiine I’roni the high 
•'^cas, uiid ihe eoinnnnuleeidng of Briti'^h sliips loi‘ tlie transpt^rt ot* men. 
niunitioiis, ami foodstulTs. 

Mr. Richardson reviewed the work (hme in the field and ]ioiiltrY 
yards, and subsequently visitors inspected the farm. 
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He said that this rear 280 acres had been sown with cereals, includ- 
ing 120 acres of wheat, 80 acres of hay, 10 acres of silage niixture, 35 
acres of barley, 5 acres of rye for grain. Tlie 40 acres cut for ensilage 
gave 270 tons of green stuff. All tliis had been chaffed into three 
overground silos, and was intended for winter feeding of the dairy 
stock. Three different methods of covering the silage were l)eing friect, 
and the relative efficiency of these methods in preventing waste shenUt 
prove of interest. 

The wlieat plots comprised maiiunal tests, rale of seeding, early 
and Lite sowing tests, and varietv wheal trials. Fifteen different 
maniirial tests were being conducted with varying combinations of 
manures. Some plots were uumanured: some had hecn dressed witii 
pliospliatic manures applied in different forms, and at varying rates i)er 
acre, while some of the plots were limed, aiul olhers treated witli nitro- 
genous and potassic manures. The coin])arative meiit,s of each ^■yste^n 



View of Poultry Pens, Wyuna State Farm. 


of manuring would be shown on harvesting, and would indicate the 
needs of plain land with regard to artihcjal maiiureb. 

deferring to tlic poultry section, the deveiojjment <jf which was a 
feature cf the farm, Mr. Richardson stated the l)e[)arlnient was eiitlea- 
vouring to provide a good sujiplv of high class ogg-laviiig strains of 
^VTiite Leghorn. There were at present 1,30^ pedigreed Leghorns, all 
bred from prize winners at the Government egg-laying cortijielitioii. 
Orders for eggs had been received from every State in the C'onunuu- 
wealth during the past year. The world’s record for <igg-l:iyiiig had 
keen establi-lied last year at Burnley, wlien six liens, the progeny of a 
setting of eggs from Wyuiia had laid pgg^- The cai-dinal ]jrin- 

ciph's in poniirv-keeping wen- breeding, i’eeiling. and wi-eding. Keep 
only good laying strains, feed them liberallv and well, and cull out 
.severely the inferior birds. 

An inspection of the poultry yards and plant was made under the 
guidance of Mr. W. C. Rugg, the- poultry manager. One of the first 
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features observed was a system of trap nests, installed for the purpose 
ol deteeting the best layers in a pen, and to demonstrate the dilTeient 
nvcles in egg-laying jjeculiar to particular hens. IMor layers are dis- 
covered and cast out. and this method corresponded to a system of 
herd testing employed in a dairy herd. Some pens of fine pedigreed 
ihrds were on view, including inany from this season’s hatcli. The 
t^atheriiig had an opportunity ol comparing the pen system with the 
Hock syJitem. This latter system is coming into vogue. The many 
devices used in feeding, watering, (fee., showed how a large flock mav 
he managed with an economy of labour. Mr. Rngg stated that in Ijis 
opinion a settler could, with the dock system, look after 500 birds, and 
do his ordinary work of dairying besides, and if he confined himself to 
poultry farming ho could handle 2,000 birds a ytar. The innihator 
room and brooder house were e.xamined, and proved of considerable in- 
terest, 

Leaving the jiouitrv yards, the visitors were sliowii small areas of 
lucerne and artificial pastures, which had been sown for green feed. 



Breeding Pens, Wyuna State Farm, 


An enclosure of movable hurdlo.s enables ^Ir. Rugg to hut a llock of 
young chickens on dilferent part.- of the areas. 

The next feature cf interest was the pasture to[>-dres.siiig experiment. 
Tliis serie.' lonsi^led of four .'.-acre plots which had lieen treated with 
!^Uj)er. alone, witli super, and lime, and with basic slag, while one plot 
wa^^ left untreated as a c)ie<-k ])lot. Although the laud had been given 
Jio .s])echal treatnn lit besides the to])-dressing, the response to the 
lertilizer was iiiosi apparent, aiul the remarkable feature was the dit- 
terent character of the pasture nu the four jilots. Tlie two plots wliich 
ha>-e been tnuated with lime and basic slag respcctivolv showed a dense 
gi'owth ol trefoil and idover. ll was stated that when stoi'k were 
allowed to graze on tlie area they showed a ]>referen<‘e for the ]>astiiie 
on tlip li’eated plots. The improvement effected causctl great cominent. 

Tlie manunrial tests on wheat were of interest. Tliere .seemed to 
he an increased growtli corresponding to the amount of super, applied, 
but the clhcicncv of basic slag aiul bonedust as ])lK)S{>liat ic manures was 
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not so marked. One plot was treated witli sulphate of potash in addi- 
tion to super., and another with sulphates of ammonia and potash as 
well. No marked difference could be noticed between these plots, and 
au adjoining one to which super, alone had been applied. In a season 
like this the nitrifying organisms in the soil are very vigorous, parti- 
larly in well-worked fallows, and nitrogenous inaiiures have little effect 
on the crop. Liming did not appear to Itave influenced the grain 
yield, bnt it promoterl a dense growtli of straw. No conclusive evi- 
dcuc.^ of the relative value of these different nuanurcs will be available 
till tliese plots are harvested. 

Tn th? variety wheat trials a number of different wlieat were growing 
side bv side to comjiare their progress under onr conditions. They in- 
cluded Federation. Yandilla King, Marshall’s. Bart’s, Imperial, Com- 
monwealth, C’urrawa, Bavah. Fenny. Gluvas. King’s Early. College 
Eclip'e, AmericriU B. All these wheat looked well. Fenny being pre- 



view of Brooder House and Laying Shed (Open Shed System), 
Wyuna State Farm. 


miiieiit. This wheat, it was stated, has given goo<i results in dc 
partmental trials. It lias a nice liead, with plump grain, Ollier 
varieties attracting atlenlioii were Currawa and Dart's Imiierial. and 
these looked very well in the bulk plots also. This latter wheat shows 
a fine growth of straw, with well filled heads. C)t.her bulk plots in- 
cluded Commonwealth Vaiidiila King, and there was to be seen a par- 
ticularly fine bulk crop of Federation, very level and nnifotun, and I'rro 
from foreign lieads. Two varieties j)ointed out as suitable for late 
sowing were Ghiyas and King’s Early, which are early maturing wheats, 
grown in large quantities in South Australia and the Victorian Mallee. 
The rate of seeding and early and late sowing tests o<-cupied twelve 
plots. All Jia l similar arnounts of manure, but six were sown at llie 
end of April, and six in tlie middle of June, at the rates of flO, To, fiO, 
75, 90, and 120 lbs. per acre. The amount of grain liarvested from 
each plot will be an index to the most profitable rate of sowing. One 
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View of Selected Seed Plotp;, Wyuna State Farm. The plots are sown from selected heads, and the produce of these 
plots are sown in “variety “ and “‘bulk’’ plots, to provide seed for distribution amongst farmers. 
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of tlie facts, which was clear, was that for later sowing it is advisahlc 
to increase the rate of seeding, as late sown wheat does not tiller so 
well. 

The wheat, harley, and rye crops are being cut for thrashing. Cape 
barley has done exceedingly well this season, and 35 acres of barley 
was to be seen stacked. 'Mr. Haird, L^arm ilauager. estimates a return 
of over 40 bushels to the acre. 

The draught marcs with their foals were inspected, and later the 
dairy herd. Most of these are pure bred Jerseys, tliose at jiresent 
being milked are of high quality. 



View of Bulk Whe.^t Plots, Wyunr. State Farm. 


Fifteen acres <.if new lucerne liad been s(;wn on sul!S<ii!o(l land. 
Tanuverth lucerjie was sown with a mixture <;f Itasic shm. ; cwt,. and 
su|Hi-])hosplmff cwt. ])('r arr(\ Tlic eirem nf the snh'uiling will hi- 
interesting. I'xperiniental plots: ot suniii:er crops, inclmling ten varie- 
ties of mai^e. five of millet, and five sorglinms are l.eing grown t(j test 
whether they are suitable for local ccnditiniis Lucerne maiinrial tests 
are also being cendneted. inclmling liming, treatment with liasK- shig. 
gypsum. <J:c. Great credit is due to Mr. Ibiird for the uiiifoi'mlv 
heavy returns obtained tliis rear. 


A NEW VARIETY OF HOPS. 

■‘The Foundling.’’ — Tibs de.scribes a nOw variety fd Imps found at 
Wye College. It has been thoroughly te.stcd since 1908, and is noted as 
having good cropping qualities, high resin content, marked resistance 
to, if not total immunity from, the “ nettle-head ” ilisease : and lateness 
of season. 

-'E. S. Salmon, Jonru/il, /{oa/y/ of .\ t/frutl ure ( I.oitihui), 1015. 
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POTATO EXPEIiniENTAL FIELDS, P.ll.vK;. 

ii^ ./. T. Itanisay^ l*(j{ato Fxjje/t. 

lixperinients in tlie cultivation of potatoes are being continued this 
season at Leongatiia, Koo-wes-nip, and I^ortland. Tlie areas un winch 
the work is being carried ou were clioseii, firstly, because the soils were 
suited lo potato prodnetion ; and, secondly, because they are typical of 
large areas of land within the State, so that the results obtained will be 
widely applicable. 

The accompanying plans show the details of the experiments and 
demonstrations. 

Lko.ngatiia. 

At Lcongathn m*rcs in all liavi* been planted, wbicli have Ixhmi 
divided into sretions as follows: — Section I is designed to test the 
(diectiveiiess of ebwen different inniuu'ial treatments, ranging from a 
modei'ule dressing of ewt. of superplinsphale per acre lo 15 cwl. per 
acH' of a eoinpound, eonijirised of plio.sphatie, potas>ic, and nitrogenous 
ironinr<‘s, in oi-der that tin* most profitalilc mixture and rale ])cr acre 
may be (leti'niiinml. On this st^eiion thus treated, nuinurially, tlu-re have 
hceii pbuited rip(‘ and immafiiri' seed of three iHfforent varieties suited 
io tile distriet, namely, b'aetors, Sntioii’.s Ahumlanee. and rp-To-l,)aT(L 
.\11 of tliese did fairly well in th(‘ distriet last year in s]iire of the dry 
season. 

Section 2 is given to testing the elficiency as a preventive of disease 
of the Use of dipping ami spraying solutions. 'J’he portions o] Uiis sec- 
tion are seeded wiili potatoes wiiieii were (o) di{)})ed straight awav wiien 
dug last April; f/>) dijiped in November, just before planting: and (c) 
nor ri'caied with dipping sobulon. Fractimi.s of <'aeh of those 
will 1 h‘ s[ir!iyed during tlie growing peidoil, so that at the end 
of tlie season tlie results obtainable will range from seed which was abso- 
lutely untreated, as far as disease prevention ia concrnied, to that wlncn 
was dipped only, sprayed only, and thence to plots which were as fully 
guarded from disease as is jira«‘ticable by dipping and spvaving Ireai- 
ments. The dipping solution used was made from corrosive sublimate 
at the rate cf 1 oz. lo 6 gallons of water, and seed treated with this 
solution WHS immersed for two hours, and then iboroughly drained and 
dried befuri* planting. Spraying during the season will he done with a 
solution of copper and soda mixed in tlie proportions of 2 lbs. copper 
.'‘Uljihat:^ ami 2,1 lbs. washing soda to 10 gallons of water. 

SccTion is (l<'\*)h'd lo testing dm Ixcst depth at whieh to plant sets, 
a fjiiestion which is llm cause of much argument at tlie juesent tune 
ariu;iig<t groweis, because of the differences of opinion held on the 
matter. On this section the tubers have been uuiformlv spaced in the 
lows at 18 inches apart, wliile the depths at which tests are being made 
are 3 inches. -1 itiebes, 5 inches, 6 inches, 7 inches, and 8'imlics. 

flection 4 is <-arried out lo determine the most ocononiical spacing at 
winch tubers should be set. and jilanting has been done at 12 inches, 
lo iiiclie;-:, 18 inclie.s, and 21 inches, while the deptli of planting has been 
kept uuiformlv at 4.1 inches. 

Section 5 will give a demonstration of the value of immature seed, 
as compared with ripe «:eed, and is cue of the most important setdions. 
d any distinction can be justlv made. Six varieties are being used, 
these being Sutton's. Factors. Carman, Early Norther. Black Prince, 
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and l'p-to-llat€. Immature seed of each of these varieties was secured 
out of the growing crop at Leongatha last year, wliile the ri])e seed of 
each was dug out of the same crops after ripening. 

Section 0 has been planted with thirty-eight different varieties, most 
cf which are commonly cultivated in the State, in order that these may 
be compared in pioliffcaey, quality, (fee., the one against the other. 
Data will he collected from this section as to the habits and ])eriod of 
maturation of each variety, for the purpose of classification. All of the 
seed used in this test was saved from the crop at Leongatha last vear. 

Section 7 is given over to the further testing of the new varieties 
raised by this Department from seed supplied by Dr. Wilson, of St. 
Andrew’s Universitv, Scotland, and is now being grown for the fourtli 
year. Last year over 130 of these seedlings were ])lanted, out of which 
about thirty have been retained for this season’s trial. From these it 
is cuiifidentlv expected that some new varieties may be produced which 
will be worthy of inclusion amongst the varieties grown conuuercially 
in Victoria. Planting at Leongatha was finished on IStli November, 
1915, the lateness of the s]>nng having retarded the prejtaratorv cultiva- 
tion work. Though the crop is scarcely midway tlirongli the season at 
the time of writing, there is a marked difference in the jinitions 
differently treated as regards manures and seed control, the most notable 
being (n) in favour of immature seed as against ripe seed ; and (h) the 
promise of greater yields given by the heavier dressings cf manmc in 
proportion of the weight of these dressings. 

An interesting fact in regard to the section on which de]ith of plant- 
ing tests are being conducted is that the planting (8 inches) at tlie end 
of the first six weeks compared but poorly against the shallower depths 
of planting, while the improvemeiil was steadily progressive from the 
8-inch depth to the shallowest depth. 


Analysis of Leoxgatha Soil. 
Parts per imLOOO. 
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Koo- U'EE-KUP. 

At Koo-wee-rup, 2 acres have been given to ex|->erimental work, and 
this area has been divided into twenty sections, seventeen of which liave 
been Troaind differently with ivgard to manuring, rlie details of wh!(di 
may be. seen on tite plan. In designing this experiment, it was decided 
that the majority of the plots would be treated with manures, costing 
approximately 21s. per acre, the exceptions to this being the heavier 
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dressings of biood cand bone with sulphate of potash, and the plot dressed 
with lime. The varieties planted here eomprise Cook’s Favourite, 
Adirondak, Manistee, and Carman Xo. 1 and iniiiiature and ripe Factors. 
This area was planted on 20th October, 1915, and on the date of the 
last inspection the heavier rates of manuring were showing the best 
growth. In addition to the variety and manure rests at Kco-wee-rup, 
an interesting trial is being made between sets having weak buds or 
sprouts, and sets which develop normally strong sjnoiit.s; l.ioth of these 
<*las>os of .seed being planted on all the varied inannrings. 

Axalysis of Koo-i\'Ee-rl'1’ Soil. 
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CAsrrMORF. llE.ATir. Porti..\nd. 

On the heatli countiy at Casiimore. the potato ex]>uriments are being 
carried out on two classes of soil. One is a grey sandy soil, Iccally 
described as “ flat ” land, and the otlier is a black, sandv’ .soil, verv full 
of fibre, which is eominonly Urined ‘'lull” land by the residents of 
Cashmere Heath. The grev soil is responsive to manures, and yields 
fairly good crops, but on tlie hill soil the farmers of the district 'liavc, 
so far. been unable to obtain payable results with any crop. tliaiiLdi. as 
may be seen by comparison of the analyses of the two soils, the diircrenco 
in their chemical contents is not extreme. 

An'aly.<is of Cashmokk Heatk -‘ Flat L\xr>.” 

Parts per 100,000. 
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The scheme of manuring as clone at Casiimore ditfcis from those at 
Koo-wee-rup and Leongatha, inasmuch as tlie cllecl of liming the soil 
with 1 ton of agricultural lime per acre has been fried with airmaniires. 
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Potato Experiments on Feat Land 

Cashmore, Portland 
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Potato Exprrimknts on Hill Land 

Cashmore, Portland 
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The majiuring here has twelve variations on the limed and the iinlirned 
portions, making twenty-four variations in all, in which potatoes, tnau- 
aols. and Swedish turnips are being grown. The varieties of potatoes 
being tested are immature and ripe Sutton’s Abundance, ex Leongatha, 
Brownell’s Beauty, Dates, Clark’s Main Crop, Early Norther, and 
Scruffle. all ol which are suitable to the soils of the district. The 
iHiinuriiig tests cn the hill and flat lands are the same, and tlie plots 
were planted on 29tli Nove'mber, 1915. 

Analysis of Oashmore Heath Hill Land." 
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The whole of these test plots have 

been designed 

with tlie object of 


secnniig detinite information as to the most profitable procedure in 
potato cultivation, that is. the procedure wliich will most economically 
produce the greatest jirodmdion per acre. The manures in every ca&e 
were broadcasted by liaiid prior to planting. At Portland the ])otatoe« 
were ploughed into tlie ground, but at l.eongatha and Koo-wee-rup 
planting was done l)y one of the greatest labour savers in all the collec- 
tion of I’arm implements, namely, the potato planter, one of the 
niaeliines wliicli has done much to lessen the troubles of the potato 
grower in the matter of labour. 

The cliinaric co?iditi«)ns since ]>lanfing Time to date have not been 
fiivonihle to rli(‘ ]»otiiTo crop. A hiri‘ eold .spring wliieh rinardcd planring 
W!!S followed by a spell of dry wmitlier which has, since l.si Dceeiiibcr. 
had no hixniks of weaflim' of snllieient conseipience to niari'rially a.ssisT 
rhe crop; hut the season is young yet, and niueli may happen. 

TJie iiitei'cst taken in tlie experiments carried oni last vear was grati- 
fying. and it is lioped that tins interest may be more than maintained 
this year, as tliis season’s results should be of considerablv greater value 
than those <;f tlie first year, iiiasmueh as it is expected tlial they will, in 
the majority of cases, confirm the findings of last season. 

Tlie plots are at all t.'mes open to insjieetiun bv farmers anti others 
interested tlirougliout the growinij neriod. 

At the Labour Colonv. Leongatha, the principal of these experi- 
mental stations, the work incidental to these tests whieli this De]iart- 
nieiit is carrying out has been ablv and wdilinglv assisted liv the man- 
ager, Mr. .1, .1, Wilhuighlyv. At Koo-wee-rup, the Department has 
I't'cn granfi'd tlu' use of hnid on tin* farm of ^fr. John Wa<lslev. of 
Hie Five Mile Drain, oim of the pioneers of the district ; wliile at C’asli- 
nioip. Portland, Air. (1. A. Tavlor. an enthnsiastic grower, lias l.ecn 
good enough to devote |>ortion of his land to this exnerimenta! work. 
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GOl.DKX WHKAT. 

VICTORIA’S RECORD HARVEST. 

Worth over £12,000,000. 

Tlie pnu'lii'al assiiraiK'e that the Victorian farmers would reap the 
henefit of the record harvest and an exliortatlou to tlnmi to ])i'epiir{‘ 
to surpass next season the achieveineiit of this formed the snbjcet of a 
statement from the Minister of Agtrieultnre vestorday. Mr. Hngelthorn 
said : — 

“ The gathering of the 1915 harvest is now practically eonipleted. 
and ii is fairly certain that the yield will considerably exceed 50,000,000 
bushels and ea.sily establish a !ieAv record. 1'lie acreage .sown to wheat 
(4,000.000 acres) represented an increase of over 35 per cent, over 
the previous highest record, and the aggregate yield will probably 
prove to be 50 per cent, greater. This result is due to the favorable 
season, to the energy and enterprise showji by the fiirmers, and to the 
financinl assistance given by the State (iovennneiil. The fanners have 
resjKinded magnificently to tlic ii])]K‘al for an increased acreage made 
twelve months ago. Tn view of the many dilliculties coni renting farnuns 
the scarcity and high price of fo<](ler, .shortage of stock and lack 
of funds owing to the failure of the cro]> through drought — the response 
of the whent-groAvers is extremely gratifying. 

'■At one lime it Avas Thought that low prh-es must ho taken for (uir 
sur])lns Avheat, in view of the scarcity of freight; but, OAving to tlic 
o])eration of tlip wlmat scheme, satisfactory prices are being obtained, 
not only for ihe surplus exported rwerseas, Imt also f(jr the Avlieut used 
for home consumption, 'riianks to the assistance of ihe British (b'jverii- 
ment. the Wheal ( 'onniiissioM hopes to market the great bulk of tin' 
Australian crop before the end of the vear. If the present ])rices of 
Avheat he maijitnined. Victoria's crop will he worth over ■£12,000.000, 
mid the exported surplus will bring in over £10.000,000. Such tin 
addition to onr income Avill he very wclcmnc. and, incidenrally. it 
indicates (he importance of developing ihe agricnltiiral resonrct'S of 
tlic State. A- much as 200.000 tons of Hour will l)e ex|joi'te(l from 
AnsiraUa dining liie next two month' to feed our allies, and no dniiht 
other orders Avill follow in due course. Kverv l)ag of wlicaf that i-mi 
le rai'cd Avithin the Kmjiire means a hag less in be imported from 
foi'cigni eoimtries, and the Allii-s are in need of all ibe surplus of 
Australia, Canada, ainl India to satisfy iheir ri'quirements. 

“The liarvesr of 1915 is now over, and iireparalions for the erop 
of 1916 must noAv be made. 1 have no doubt that the wheat-groAvrrs 
Avill Sparc no effort again to ciiltiA’ate as large an aereage of crop ns 
possible, and to cultivate it AAell. The general rain experienced during 
the last twenty-four hours Avill einihle farmers to enltivate tlieir fallows, 
and lay the fomidations for a gocwl erop during the next season; if 
Avlll also enable a large area of land to Ite worked up for the coming 
year. Tt lia.s been shown that CA'cry inch of rain that fell over ihe 
Avheut-growing areas during the growing period of the erop eorrt-- 
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spoiidf'tl to fi Inishoi of Avlieat per acre over the whole State. Hy 
conserviiig such rnios a.s we have just had hy judicious fallowing, the 
farmer is guaraiitecdng the success of Ids future crop, 

“ Tlic course of the wlicat market is ahvays uncertain,” the Minister 
added, “hut there is no reason why satisfactory and rcniiiiicrative price-^ 
sliould not continue. It is therefore to the farnicr.s’ own interest.^ to 
l)rcpare for a large acreage, and to cultivate this acreage with the Lest 
jiossible skill. It is also in the interests of the State to sec that he 
receives adequate (a»couvagenient in this work.” 

— A(jg, 2!)fh January, 1016. 


STANDARD TEST COWS. 

Qu.mukria’ Kkcoht yon Period e.nued 31st December. 1915. 
Daring the period 20 vows completed llieir term \mdpv the yegula- 
liciis. Of this number 20 qualified for their certificate. 

One new lierd was entered for testing, viz.: — 

Falkenberg Bros., Colac. (Jersey.) 

Individual returns arc as fidlows:- 

Mrs. A. BLACK, Noorat. (Jersey.) 

romplctcl since Iasi n porl. 4. T\.itiii<.at'Hl. 0. 


F, CURNICK, MBvern. (Jersey.) 

(''>m)>UMinl siiuM* laM riqxuA. 1. I'niitii-atrt). t. 



DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. Werribee. 

(‘niri]>lrfcc| silua' Iasi r<']uirl. 0. (Vitilivatrd. 


(Red Poll.) 



V.iri'ilMM . . 
Aiilatli .. 


.Not y«-f 

Evi.i:. -ii.i.i.'. 


Ills. Ils. lt« llv, 1!,., 

is .'...MS i-mi 2VU lira 

li! Ii.l.s<u 4-7S Lia’vt':, •J.'iO 

lif.j s.l nr 4-11 -j.'.ii I'.s^j 
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GEELONG 

HARBOUR TRUST, Marshalltown. 

(Ayrshire.) 


Completed since last report, ',i. 

Cortiticated. 

1. 





>. ri 



'^r 


1 


- - 

= 


i'l 

i L = 

Natii ' Ilf row. ~ 

u 

^ cc ■ 


'3_^' 

^ <f- 


P 




n.'. 

1I.S. 

!lis. 

llw. 

11.'. 

Winiti-'.ii (Men Kluin ISjO •’.i.i.la 

27:! I2i 

<5.2f':‘l 4-is 

- 

(1 2.'>li 

2!'!1 


T. HARVEY, 

Boisdale. 

(Jersey.) 




(“ompleted since last 

re|NMt. 1. 

Cciti(ic-al<'<l. 

1. 



X:nu«‘ of (.'inv. _ 


I'i 

h h 

u 

c 

7. lb 

ill 



Ills. 

11.1. 

III*. 

Ih-s. 

It.'. 

Diiiiify (>flt . . .Vof 

>vt lo.i.i.j 

27:; IJij 

5.:5rui .i-tm 

:{(i(i •:{ 

-•{ 175 





A. W. JONES, Whittington. (Jersey,) 

.sintT la.-st JvporJ. 1. Ccrtilieiitcd, I. 



V-. 1U-. II.'. II-', llK. 

La.Iy tir-y I't of <«. ,N..t v.-t i*.:!,!.'. If..:;,!."! 27:! i:j .■|.2.*.r> li'f.l 1 7.'. 

iilluttid. 


C. G, KNIGHT, Cobram. (Jersey.) 

('Dniplftcd la't rf{)(»rt, !. OtI i. 
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C. G. LYON, Heidelberg. (Jersey.) 

since last report, 3. Certificated, 3. 




sihir .AiHir-‘V 
■^ih i rtHi!l'‘ M ^ 
H.e'Hmrti oi I^hh- 
ynlr 


iiir .4 


1 ( 5 . 4 . i:« 


i().i.ir> 

2«.2 tr. 


Ills. 
274 ()i 

274 27 

274 214 


11 ):^. 




11k, Ills. 

4 -Kj 2'-<.'-74 2 -^)(' 

l-ltS 1(1(1 ■ I ti 2.'ii! 

.) ini ;{s.-,-12 •>',(( 


Ills, 


'i',U 
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W. WOODMASON, Malvern. (Jersey.) 


(■(‘niplctcd since last report. 51. t ertilicated. 0. 



Mystriy IX , <,;• M .- l - 

Ml riiijiil 1 1 . Ill’ M'-I- Xoi y.-t 

fiKi Illlllll* r| 
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.l.so.'lX.iiTMi'lros. rlii.Vl 

|.;,ssir I'l.ul.-r 1 1 1 . Ml 1147 
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/,;i ' V n! Mi'lviw . . I 
.li-ivi'V l.iiiil V 1 1 !. Ml lii.M 

Miir.i'.’ 

Ilavitv V 1.1 Mi-IM'i- I HI 

1^- \ 111. Ml ,Mrl- 


21 . 1.1 

1 . 2.1 


n. 2.1 
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MOLASSES FOR SOLVING THE POTASH PROBLEM. 

A jn'iu'tic.i! (rvo;i1 I’or a inollmd c:f nbtnhiiiiij piituJrli Ivitiiiv.or will 
'■von tak(i pi se.' al a Now Orleans dislilleiy wliero uu:lasso>^ is used in 
laigo (piantitio.s. It is a fact tliat 106 tons of potash are'waslod daily 
iiy tile 2.j or mono distilleries in lliis country snliiectiny nloIas^t■'s to tlio 
[)!'(, (•i“ss(=’s of fiu'iiient atioii. H'lic New Orleans companv is plaiiniiiL' to. 
iii^tati (lie process of saving potash in distillerv waste recoiitv luouglit 
>0 tile attention of tlie public bv the Bureau of Foreign and Ibuuesfic 
Commerce. It sln.nid be possible to make fertilizer from tiiis otherwise 
worthless nialcrial at a price that will meet coinpetitioii even after the 
war is over. 


— Extract from /*tin Prudncf.'i^ Dec.. 1915. 
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BUTTKR-FAT IX GHEKSK. 

7»V /?. T. Archer. Senior Datri/ Tnspeeior. 

To furtbor (Icinoiislrjitc the oqnifability of purcliasin^ iiiiik for 
nooording to its butter-fat coiiteuts a iminbrr of cliecscs 
has been made by Afr. G, C. Sawors, Departmental (’licese Instriietor. 
from milk contaiiung dilTerent pereeiitagos of fat, and tbe results an; 
given below. — 

Six eheesos were made caeli from aOO lbs. of milk, varying in fat 
eonrents from 5.4 per cenl- to 2.0 per eent, d'he aiiioiinr of cbeo.so made 
varied from 5S-1 lbs. to 401 lb.<. — a differetico of 12 llts.. vbieli. at Od. 
per lb., amounts to 0.*.. or 12.<. per 100 gallons, equal to 1.44d. iu‘r 
gallon, praeiically lid. Vet many suppliers to clieese lactories in 
VicToria fo-day oousider payment at per gallon most satisfactory, 
tlioiigh thoi'C i.s such a dilTerenee in value for the piu']>ose for vliieli it 
is bought. 

It may be said (bat this wide variation in quality is nmisiial. At 
one factory last season the writer found ibe variation from 5. -I- ih?!' 
cent, to 2.0 per cent, 'fhe last sample contained 4'3 ]‘er cent, of added 
water. Is furtber eomnieiit necessary? 

it is not tlic pniqm.sc* of ibis arficlo to enter into the (piestion of 
whether it is more profitable to make tlic milk into butter or cheese, 
but to show that for ekeese-makiug it is just us necessary to pay for 
the milk aeeordirig ro quality, as it is for hutr<*r-ntakii)g. From tlm 
result of the analysis ir will ht* seen (hat when very rich milk is mad(‘ 
into cheese by itself ratlier more loss of far in the wliev is incurred. 
Tills is not so. liowevcr. when the milk is pooled and ihe high te st milk 
mixed with iliaf of a low tost. 

On the other liand, it will lie norieed lha! cheese from rich milk 
contains a far higher percentage of fai than that made from ])Oor milk, 
and the more fat there 1' in cliecse tlie liiglier qnaliry if is. and iniy 
loss of fat that may occur in rich milk is fully comjiensati'd for by t!io 
inqirovcjiien! in general quality of tlie cheese. 

The analysi-; shows that tlie cheese made from the vieh milk conMiins 
only :b‘h.54 ])er cent, of iiioisnire. Tlial from ihe jioon'st contains 40. .57 
]ier Cent. Tin- cheese from the rich contains -10.47 percent, fat. Tin- cht‘CS(‘ 
from tlie jioor contains 25.4b per cent. 

A study of die lahle will show that each (du'e'i' was uiadc from 
500 lli.s. of milk, varying in fat contents from 5.4 per eent. lo 2.0 j>cr 
cent. 

Alilk with tlie liiglie.st test, viz., 5.4 jier cent, made 5s', lbs. of eheC'm 
Valuing that at Od. per lb. for convenience gives 2bs. tbh. (-(iiial lo 7d. 
per gallon. 

Tbe milk cofitaining 2.0 per eent. fat made 10! ll»s. of clicc-se. eipnil 
to 23.«. 3d., equal to old. per gallon. 

The milk testing 3..S ])er cent, fat yielded 51! lbs. ebeesf-, (-ffiial to 
25.S. Od., eqna] to Od. per gallon. 

The milk testing 4.7 pc-r cent, gave 50.! Ihs, cheese, equal to 2^s. 3d., 
equal to O^d. per gallon. 

To obtain the different percentages of butter fat eroam had lo he 
added or extracted. Xontial milk wonbl show greater varialinn, a^ 
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the solids vorv, to a larp:c extent, in proportion to the butter fat. The 
results from normal milk would be still more in favour of milk rich 
in fat. 

]\lneh misapprclicnsioTi exists with I’egard to the best and most 
equitable method of purchasing milk at a cheese factory. Xotwirh- 
standing all that ha.s l)een written and said about the matter, there are 
manv who pretend to helicA’e that the fat contents of the milk is little 
or no indication as to its valiio for eheese-inaking. iMiicdi investigation 
and e.xperiment by hauling dairy experts and clicmi.st-< has heen 
eniidiiefcd to determine, the best method to be adoptc-d, and there i- no 
dnnht tliat the easein test and the fat lest combined is the best. Althcmgh 
liotli th(“se tests are sim])le. the former as worked out by E. B. Hart 
mid tlie latter by Dr. Babcock or Dr. Gerber, many directors of cliee.se 
factories ])retend to think tluw are too complicated, and desire to adhere to 
till iiu thod of ]iayment abandoned by cnlightencal and ijrogressive boards 
over tu'onty y<*avs ago. As the double test, i.e.. casein and fat. iinoivc' 
(l()nbl(‘ the work, it is generally conceded tliat the fat tost is sufficiently 
reliable as a guide to the valju' of milk for ehee-se-making and may 
lie adopre<l with confidence as an equitable ba.sis of payment. That 
the milk should h(‘ paid for according to its clieese-making capacity 
niii.'t he evident to tliose who do not find it to their interest, probably 
TO cover dishonest ]naeiic<‘S, to adhene to tlie system of paymciiT at 
per gallon irrespective of quality. 

In th(‘ following table comment on ibe eolnnin “Value of rhee.«e 
at (id. |UT lb/’ is neces.sary. It must be reiiuaiibered that cliec'e rich 
in fat is of Uetuu* quality and will command a higher })riee than tlio 
luw('r grad(', tln-reforc the diiferenee in value .sliown in this column 
will, in actual fact, he groat<-r than indicated. 
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VICTORIAN R.\1NFAL].. 

Fourth Quarter, Year 1915. 

From the t;iMo nivi-ii Ih'Idw it will ho soon llnii. wiili flio oxi'oinioii of 
I lie Malloe niid Wimniora (li.striol.s. and also parts of the 'WosK'ni. the 
l''■lllninder of the Stale had rainfall in oxorss of nvcra.so. moro ospooiallv 
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so in tlto Xortli-Eas(. Tlio ^ivatosl (loficiciieios ocrnirod in tlio 
XorTlioni -Malloo and tlio Sontlioni Winmiora. For XovimiiIk'i- tlio 
iri'oart'r ]>ortion of Victoria rx]>orionml rainfalls, in nianv instnnoos 
iiiuoli liolow tin* normal, tlip doficioncips hoing ^rcatpst in rlu* Xorfliorn 
ai'ca; bin in tlip ^Vl*st (’oast, and also in |iarts of (iippslaiid, many 
sfatitms had abnndani rains, and taken as a wholp t1u*s<‘ two districts 
?)))]iro\iniatpd closply to thp normal. Dpccinlpr was an exceedingly dry 
month thronghont, at some stations no rain whatever being recorded, 
more jnii’lieiilarly so in the newer iNrallee. Tn tin* Wininn'ra and Malh'c 
good croji yields were being nhlained, and n'ports were generally of a 
clu'cifnl cliararn'r. some crops averaging us high a standar<l as 42 biishcF 
to the aere. in the Xortli, good to fair erops wen* being gathered, but 
in some instances the yields did not conic np to anticipatiims. frosts 
being the principal cause, and seven* rlmndersfonns also initigntcd 
Jtgainst rlu* ho])ed»for results. A more prosperous sr'as<m was expori- 
eiice<l in the ('entral Xovth; gras.s alnuidani, and sro<'h in s]>li‘ndid 
comiirion. Tleporis from tlie Xorth-Kasr were hardly so (•li('<‘rful. as the 
inadeijuate November rains tended to lessen the yield. In tin* "Vrestern 
District crops exceeded anticipafiom?. and iu many places liay (■ro]>s of 
over 4 toms to tlie acre wen* met with. Tlu* same ajiplii's to the .^oiith 
(’entral. although rain is now badly required then*. In (iijtpshiiid grass 
was dry, but still abuiidanl. and tin* .stork in g<»od condition, though the 
milk supidy wa.s lessening owing to tin* scarriiy of rlu* December rains. 
Most rivers ami creeks were low rhroughoni the wludi- of the State. 


District. 

— 

1 


1 

Quarter. 



Points. 

Points . 

Points. 

Points, 

Mallee North . . 

Bislrlet M<*.an . . 

*,7 

11 

0 

Its 


Normal 

Per vent. lU'eanute from 

in.' 

Tx 

02 

27(1 


iionmit 

-41) 

- «,*) 

- 10(1 


Malice Soiith . . 

District Moan. . 


2ii 

;iii 

1, 70 


Normal 

Percent, flcpartiire from 

1 in 


!I7 

2!»7 


iiurinal 

-20 

-71 


-40 

North Wimmera 

District Mean. . 

102 

;u 

20 

1 (t.7 


Normal 

Per cent, depart tire from 

l.-.l 

mu 

inn 

;i(tn 


normal 

:i2 

-O'l 

-71 

-.74 

South Wimmera 

District Mean. . 

ini 

4.7 

\:i 

1 .70 


Normal 

Per cent, departur-* from 

IN.V 

i;i2 

I 1.7 

4;i2 


normal 

- 4.7 

- (iii 

-so 

-l).‘l 

Lower Northern Country 

District Mean . . 

i 02 


.{2 

2i:! 


Normal 

Pe.r cent, dojtarturcj from 

]:i2 

1 is 

I 1 1 

■MW 


normal 

215 

- .S4 

-7! 

-4] 
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Victorian Rainfall — continued. 


District. 

j 

1 

1 1 


t 

Quarter. 


1 

I^ointB. 1 

Points. 

I’oints. 

Points. 

Upper Northern Country 

District Mean . . 

I8!l 1 

3o 

3.) 

239 

Normal 

Per cent, departure from 

171 i 

Uti 

i;w 

433 


ii(»rmal 

■"i 

- Th 

-■+ 

-43 

Lower North-East 

District Mean. . 

rM j 

30 

lOO 

■ 370 


Normal 

l*cT cent, departure from 

•j:« i 

103 

103 

020 


normal 

- HI 

-HO 

- 411 

-li 

Upper North-East 

District Mean . . 

.-.OH 

DiO 

140 

SOS 

Normal 

Per cent. «leparturc from 

:ioo 

200 

2H1 

‘)40 


normal 


-40 

30 

-1.7 

East Oippsland 

l)i.strict Mean . . 


140 

124 

397 

Normal 

l’«'r c<‘nt. dcpartorc fr‘im 

2H:; 

•>•>2 

207 

771 


normal 

IS 

-37 

-34 

-23 

West Cippsliind 

District Mean . . 

4:il 

221 


liSO 


Normal 

iVr cent. •Icpartnrc fr<mi 

:tl 1 

230 

271 

S44 


normal 

. ;i7 

- 13 

-SO 

-IS 

East Central . . 

District Mean. . 

iiu'.i 

l.V. 

03 

017 


Normal 

I’cr cent, departure li'om 


270 

2h: 

sso 


n<»rinai 

■ -24 

-14 

- 7s 

-30 

West Central . . 

District Mt‘an . . 

213 

o7 

•17 

' 337 


Normal 

Per cent, departure from 

HIT 

174 

103 

330 


norma) 

...s 

-44 

i -72 

i - 33 

North Central 

District Mean. . 


S4 

30 

i 30i' 


Normal 

l‘cr cciil. deiKirliirc fn>m 

210 

104 

ITT 

387 


m»rmal 

- 14 


-80 

i - 38 

Volcanic Plains 

District Mean 

1S.‘) 

104 

23 

314 


Normal 

Per cent, departure fnmi 

223 

IS3 

lOT 



1 normal 

- 17 

- 13 

! --8,1 

- 43 

West Coast . . 

1 Jli.strict Mean. . 

;{<H 

n.2 

' 13 

' 300 


I Normal 

: Per c-ent. departure from 

2t;i 

: 107 

; 103 

031 


normal 

. Hi 

1 -3 

1 ->i:i 

-22 


N-B. -100 points^ I iuoh. 


H. A. HUNT. 

Commonwealth Mettn)rt»logiat. 
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FIFTH VICTORIAX EGG-LAYIXG COIMPETITIOX, 

Commenced 15th April, 1915; concluding 14th April, 1916. 

CONDUCTED AT THE BUK.NLEV SCHOOL OF HOKTICULTUKE. 

dlx 

Girds, 






Totals. 


Position In 

Pen 

No. 

Breeds. 

Owner. 


15.4.15 
ta 

14.12.15 

15 12 15 
to 

14.1.U; 

Nine 

months. 

Competi- 

tion. 

38 

White LeahOTDS . . 

light BRE 
Wbt Mas 

0. McDonucll 

EG 

B. 

S. 

1,110 

102 

1,27.8 

1 

34 



H. McKenzit! and Son 


1,104 

14', i 

1,2.3;: 

1 .• 

2 



E. A. Lawson .. 


1,100 

144 

1,2.3:; 

J " 

42 



W.M. Bayles .. 


1,0-M 

159 

1,2:!4 

4 

I'i 



L. 0. BroadbeDi 


1,074 

140 

l,-2i4 

,3 

S 



C.J. Jackson .. 


1,059 

147 

1.29(; 

0 

5 



J.J. West 


1,035 

l:;<; 

1,171 

■) - 

“ 



Marvifle ]*oiiJ(rj' farm 


1.031 

140 

3,171 

) ‘ 

21 



K. B. Harris 


1,04.8 

lO-i 

1.1.3d 

9 

30 



A. E- Silbereisen 


1,(KI3 

l4o 

1,1 (d 

HI 

23 



Fulham Burk - . 


9S7 

153 

1.U2 

11 

59 



W. G. Osburne . . 


9S5 

150 

1,141 

12 

28 



R. LetlibridRft .. 


081 

148 

1,129 

1:! 

.3 



J. U.Uill 


9nI 

U>1 

1,127 

14 

9 



j. Schw.ahb 


1,005 

129 

1 , 1 2.'> 

1,3 

54 



W. <G I'lingiu .. 


'.i<1.8 

144 

1,112 

Id 

16 



N. Hurston 

. 

977 

L;:ii 

i.in: 

17 

6 



F. Oddissen .. 


9.80 

11^ 

1,1"4 

18 

11 



J. B. HrigdcD .. 


9l'i7 

Bid 

l.Ki:; 

I'.l 

39 



W. M. Sewell 


9S-i 

119 

1,1(11 

20 

50 



Joliii HchjiI 


900 

129 

l,"9s 

21 

18 



D. Atlams 


931 

14.3 

l,ii9d 

22 

44 



Mrs. K. M Oliver 


9i',.«i 


1,"9.- 

2:1 

4 


'5 l.iir.N) 

11 . Hay 


977 

In 

l,"9l 

24 

26 

,, 


A.Mowatt 

< 

1182 

i‘'2 

l,"'l 

23 

1 



Mrs. li. Stevenson 


9.3;; 

l.'.l 

1,".'4 

;id 

10 


(5 Mr,h) 

A. E. Tuttlebv .. 


'.iiir. 

ll'i 

1."‘2 


in 


T. Hustler 


9i;7 

lU 

l."'l 

28 

53 


(5 birds) 

W.O. Swift 


‘-•97 

r.>. 

l.iir.:; 

2'.t 

24 


Lysbfth Poultry I'artn 


'-Uii 

1 22 

!,"d2 

1 ..,1 

20 



R W. Pope 


917 

143 

l.""2 

1 " 

32 



F. liodeea 


‘.M:5 

113 

l.ii,3< 


49 

„ 

(6 birds) 

Bennett anrl Chapman 


tM-i 

ri2 

1.1*. 31 

t .... 

27 



J. A. Stahl 


on: 

147 

i.u-.; 


58 



Tliirkell and Smitii 


89l'. 

1 3.3 

l,".3t 

’ :l.3 

43 



11. 1. Merrick . . 


9.1(1 

14- 

l,"18 


25 


(5 birds) 

Giddy and Son . . 


920 

11" 


) 

16 



B. X- H. Mirams 


h'Ki 

l.;«; 


1 ■“ 

S3 


(5 birds) 

A. W. Hall 


9.)0 

12' 


K'l 

22 



5. Busciitnb 


80i 

l.'.l 

l.nlll 

40 

60 



il.C. Brock 


;»;»7 

1"} 


4i 

47 



J. Armstrong 


877 

i.;i 

1 ,1.11' 

42 

36 



Weldon Poultry A'ards 


8.8 1 

123 

1,1.111, 

4:'. 

48 



0. J. Beattv 


.887 

11' 


44 

5.5 



W. X. O’Mullane 


^88 

ii>; 

1,""1 

•1.3 

41 



J. A. Donaldson 



1 

‘,l'3 

4i; 

12 



0. Haymin 


8>*; 

1 1" 

: 1 7 .'i 

47 

46 



K. Berry 


8->8 

l.;2 

Olio 

48 

40 



C. C. Diinn 


■'17 

121 

;>JI 

.JO 

45 



South A'aii Yean Poultry 

8:;;: 

117 

111" 

3" 

52 



Farm 

A. A. S,andiaRd . . 


8‘>3 

11:! 


51 

57 



B. Mitchell 


804 

Ill' 

'1 1 2 

32 

37 



A.Ros-s 


77(; 

132 

9".' 


14 



W.FltKKl 


7.3<5 

1 23 

."1 

31 

.31 



Jj. McD-’an 


718 

12i; 

' 1 ; 

.33 

66 


(5 birds) 

C, Hurst 


ivn 

ini 

79S 

.30 




Total 


.32,141 

7,21" 

TO.d.'l 
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Fifth Victorian Egg-laying Competition, 1915-16 — continued . 


Sis 

Birds. 

Pe,D 

No. 

Breeds. 

Owner. 

15.4.15 
to 

14.12.15 

Totals. 

la 12 15 
tu 

14.1.10 

Nine 

montlis. 

Position 

Compel 

tioD. 

80 

White Leghorns . . 

LIGHT BUBE 

]>K¥ Mash 

W. H. Robbins . . 

DS. 

1,151 

130 

1.290 

1 


n. McEeiizie and Son 

1 ,056 

159 

1.215 

0 

79 


Lysbetli Poultry Farm . . 

982 

134 

1,116 


en 


A. 11. 1'adnran .. 

(ICO 

142 

i.nis 

4 

76 


A. A. Sandiaud . . 

962 

1:18 

1.19(1 


69 


E. MacBrown . . 

965 

131 

1,096 

6 

62 


Benwerren Egg Farm 

9U 

U 2 

I.U .86 

7 

64 

.. ( i birdh 

W.M. Bayles .. 

906 

94 


8 

66 


n. A. Lawson .. 

924 

131 

1.0.55 

9 

67 


e. e. Bonn 

896 

154 

1.047 

10 

72 


Mrs. E. Zimmerman 

918 

120 

1,1(39 


65 


Thirkell and Smith 

906 

l:l;t 

1 .(|; 1 !( 

78 


H.Hanbury 

919 

116 

1 . 0:55 

M 

71 


Moritz Bros. 

8SS 

146 

1.034 

14 

61 

‘m 

Mrs. H. Stevenson 

911 

116 

1.027 

15 

77 


South Van Yean Poultry 

778 

130 

914 

16 

78 


Farm 

C. Jv. Lindrea 

779 

125 

904 

17 

74 


J. 11. Gill 

CS5 

11.5 

800 

18 

7S 

{5 binis) 

Fulham Park 

67 ; 

10( 

781 

19 



Total 

17,205 

2,481 

19,746 



llRAVy RRKHDS. 
Wet Masii. 


86 

Black Orpingtoms . . 

C. M. (iruliam 


1,077 

119 

1.196 ' 

1 

97 

Alarville Poultry Farm 


l,03:i 

116 

1,149 

2 

89 

Rhode island Rods 

B. W. Hippe .. 


953 

114 

1.077 

3 

85 

Black Orpingtons . . 

11. II. Pump 


96S 

KU 

1.0(50 

4 

92 

J. Ogden 


917 

148 

I.UO.I i 

.1 

100 

„ (a Idrds) 

J.il. Wright .. 


980 

S2 

1.062 I 

6 

81 

Mrs. T. W. Pearce 


962 

(18 

1.000 * 

. 

93 




9l:l 

lOS 

l.oll 

,s 

88 


J..Mc.Allan 


918 

92 

i.olo ’ 

>) 

91 


A. Grvviiii.algh . . 


^91 

10 : 

995 

19 

99 


L. McLean 


.•S80 

9:1 

97:5 i 

U 

90 

,, (5 birds! 

Oaklands Poulfrv Farm 


>78 


96:i ' 

12 

84 

eowan liros. 


852 

196 

9. '8 

1:5 

87 


W . e. Si'onccr . . 


861 

•rC 

947 ! 

14 

98 

FaveroIIei 



76S 

U5S 

'.•9i> 


93 

Silver Wvaiidoltea, . 

W. il. FOfsvIh . . 


77.^ 

i*2 

507 

16 

94 

Black Orpingtons 
(5 birds) 

D. Fisher 


S05 

.58 

86:) 

1 : 

83 

Black orjiingtons , . 

(}. .Mavl)errv 


720 

8i 

S9T 

18 

82 

White Wyaiidottes 

.1. 15. ilrigden . . 


.5,5 1 

81 

6:'.5 

19 

96 

White Orpinulons . . 

Str.anks Bros. .. 

Tot.il 


17,:507 

tiO 

1,911 

19.24S 

20 


^[oNTHT.V IIkIMKT. 

Vcailifi’ ('(Hi(lili<»ns An* ilu* iiHmih linvc hcow very irviiii!:. ’^lie binl.' 
I’eMii-- iiflccti'i! oil more lluui ime oc-rasinn. Tin* varial'mns iii loiupera- 
tiirc have heeii as ituieli as 12 <l(‘ir. F. in six hours. 

^oiiic birds ai’e now inoiiltiiiij and broodies are iileiitilnl. The 
health ol tlie birds is satisfaviorv, and the e"^’ yi(dd li'ond for the 
season, 'reinpeial ure. lowest .ob F. ; liiiiliest 109 F.. in liouses. Rain 
fall. 0)1 polnls. 

Fepartmont of A^rieiilfnro, A. TT.virr. 

Melbourne, Vietoria. Phief Poultry Expert. 
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ORCHARD AND GARDEN NOTES. 

E, E. E.L.E., Pr'iin'i p(fl , Nf7/oo/ of Uortn-aUnrt ^ Eiinih'f/. 

The Orchard. 

(^rc-litirdisls will be busy during b’eluuaiy with the gathering and 
aiaiketing ol early and export fruit. In gathering fruit every care 
should be taken to see that it is not in any way bruised or enished. 
This is often the cause of fruit decaying so vapidly and of tlic deteriura- 
tion of fruit in the fruit room. Ail fruit should be handled as lightly 
as [.ossible. 

Another point to be observed is llie necessity for grading fruit for 
the maiket. Grading pays, and it pays handsomely. A buyer will 
never oli'er a good price for tiiixed grades, more especially as lie will 
probably require to grade it if he wishes to resell it. A good price 
will ahvav? be obtained for first-grade fruit, while the low iirice olTered 
for mixed grades can generally be secured for the lowest grades as ^vell. 
The more exact the grading, the mere profit for the fruit-grower; tlic 
more care in packing, the mere returns for the [uoducer ; and so llio 
greater care and e.xactncsb. the belter it pays to grow fruit. 

A final sprayinij for cvdliii motli will be necessary this mouth. The 
lalleii fruit should all be collected and boiled, and all crevice.s and 
hiding places searched for larvxv The sea.son has been favorable to 
the d-velop»ment of Vnyobia mile and wo<'l!y aphis, ami, as soon ns tlie 
fruit has been nicked from tlie trees attacked by tliesc insects, a good 
spraying of slr.un^ lobaccu water siioukl be given. This will minimize 
to a great extent the winter work. Cultivation should still pru- 
ee.edei with, and tlie soil kept in a coutiuual enuditiou of surface fria- 
bility. This is especially necessary at this time of the year. With a 
good supply of moisture in (lie soil, it should bo well conserved, so tliat 
tb: growing period of the tress may be <-oHtinuc'd uiiti! early auliimii. 
when the trees should be allowed to ripen their wo«k1. 

Budding may be continued, and if an early start were inaclc rlic 
bud.s may be allowed to piisli their way cut info growtli, so that tliev 
may harden and be ready for prunintt in (he jucpev .season. Buds 
that -are ])laced in late season should be left dormant until the spring- 
time. Summer pruning mav also lie coutinued, and <'ill superfluous 
terminal lateral growths removed, so as to strengthen tlie remaining 
buds and also to force out fruit buds for next season. 


Fumioatio.v. 

Evergreen trees, including those of the citrus family, that are in- 
fested with scale, should now be spraved or fumigatefi to rid tlie trees 
of this pe;-^t. For spraying, a weak red oil emnlsiou, lirne and sulphur 
spray, or resin wa.«li will be found useful for the purpose. The most 
successful method, however, of dealing with tlie scale jiesl is by fumiga- 
tion. The trees should be closelv enveloped in an airtight slieel or 
tent, and hvdrccvanic gas should be generated inside. The chemicals 
for generating the gas, as well as the fumes of the gas itself, are ex- 
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cessively dangerous, and great care sliould be exercised in their mani- 
pulation. A wooden, enamel, or earthenware vessel is placed inside 
the tent, the vessel containing a mixture of 4 fluid cutifes of >.ul]»hnne 
acid, Hiid 12 fluid ounces of wafer, the acid being placed in tlie vessel 
fiist. Four ounces of cyanide of potassium should then be quickly 
dropped into tlie vessel, and the tent closed down at once; the bottcni 
of the tent all rcund should he covered with soil to prevent aiiv of the 
<jas escaping. The operator must take care tliat not the slightest per 
tion of the fumes is hreathed. Fumigation should I'-e carried out at 
night-time or on a cloudy day, and the foliage of tiie trees must be 
thoroughly dry. 


Vegetable Garden. 

C’elerv crops will now be a prominent feature in the vegetable sec- 
tion. The seed may be sown from January to March, and succession 
plantings should be carried ont occasioually dtiring those months. The 
growth of celery should he quii-k : a fair sup[dy of water and a good 
rich, loose soil arc hel],'fnl to its growth. 

Ample water will now be required in the vegetable garden. The 
'Urface slmnld he kept well In^ed, and mulclnngs of manure should be 
given wlierever possible. 

Cabbage, carrot, turnip, radish, lettuce, peas, cauliflcwcr. Ac., seeds 
mav now a'l be sown, .•ind voting plants from anv seed lieds may be 
planted out.. 


Flower Garden. 

C'otistant wateriuL' and hoeing will now be reqtiired to keep the flower 
garden in a condition t)f succe-^s. Cannas will recjuire manuring; tiie 
old flowering stetns should he removed to make way for the new growths. 
Halilias and clirysantlieinums will need a great deal of att.-ntion, staking 
the grovvtiis us they develop, disbudding, thinning out weak slioots, and 
rmutviiig unnecessary growths. The dalilias sliouid receive a good 
quaking of water during the hot weather, and Ihjuid manure or cjuick 
acting tertilizers should l)e given when the flower luids arc developing. 
When clii-vsantheimuii buds are very small liquid manure should be ap- 
plied, Roses mav now be summer pruned: all weak growths should be 
removed, and the strong ones shortened to a fairly good binl. The 
l)iaiU-: shouUl then receive occasional waterings with lupud iiiaiuae. 
and lie ke])t well snp])lied with water. 

All flowering trees and shiu!)s that have finished blooming should be 
primed, the lloweidng gniwlhs renroved, and, unless the seed is required, 
all seeds lieatls should be cul off. 

Cuttings of ))elargoninnis, zonale ami regal, may now be ])hiiited : 
deljiliiiiiuin spikes that liave finished flowering should he cut down to 
make wav for new growtli, the ]>lant I'.eiiig watered and manured. Seeds 
oi [mieimial and liardy annual plants mav now be sown, and a few 
liilhs for early flowering may be planted. Tlie beds should be well 
manured and deeply worked in anticipation of [ilanting the main crop of 
bulbs, 
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REMINDERS FOR MARCH. 

Live Stock. 

lIOHSF.s. — Fi'oil as ailvisotl la;^t iiumth. 'I'liOfif in jioiir fuiulitiiui slxmld be 
■■ fed \ip in anticipation of nintor. 

L’atti.E. — (.’ uws in milk should have plenty of suecnhMit fodder, and water 
ea^^y of aeeess. Alj^orian oats should lx* sown on suitable land for ^raziii^r oil' 
in tin- uinter. Sow a mixture of oats. rye. and tares or peas for winter fodiler 
or to fill silos. (>nly exeeptional cows and those rei|nire’«l for toon milk sup])ly 
should Ik? served between now and .luly. Within the next two oi' thn‘i‘ nioiitlis 
is the i>est time for oows to calve, as they will pay to feed throuj^li tlu- wiiitei- 
and pive the best returns for the st'ason. and l»e drie«l oil’ when tiu‘ prass is 
dry and scaree. Calves should he ^dven lucerne hay <u- eruslied oats nlieii‘ 
jiTass is not available. 

Pics. — Sows abinit to farrow slioiihl he jirovided with short iH'ddin^f in widl- 
veutilated sties. Sta* (hat the pi^ have sliaiie. and water to wallow in. I'lu're 
should he plenty of cheap feed now, and piirs shoiihl be liijrhly ]»rotltablc. Read 
articles on breedill;.^ feedinjr, &c.. of pl«rs in ■/uiirualx for April. l!'12. June. Ibl3, 
May, lOl.v 

.Ml ewes slmulil l>e kept strong ft»r lambing, rmtili round tails 
and lessen acenmulation of discharge, and eoiise«jiu‘ii{ attraetinn to the lly pest 
iit lambing time. Clear wool from round udd«'rs and teat» and tlnu'chy sav(‘ 
main a lamb in bad weather: especially is this iieeessarv in tlu* ease of young 
ewes of the .Nlerino and Lincoln erossos. Clear wciol from eyes also. In eruteliing 
(■w(‘s when close to lambing lay tbem over eareinlly. grasp l>y tlu* thigli low 
down, not by the llank as is generally <h;me. whi«li is a careless pj-actlee. Pure 
British breeds of ewes and very coar>x' cross-bveds ma> still be only coming in 
season: rams sliould l)e left mated Ur make sure. Ibn-c good grass paddocks, 
if season favoral>lc. to cut oil’ owes with early-boni lambs intm for extvaoi-dinaiy 
prices will bo availabh- again tlds winter. 

Pon.TKV. — ( nil out the droiie.s ainl get rid of surjihis coikt'i’els, Kee]i 
forward pullets will fed — eggs are rising in value. Repairs to liou>cs should 
he done ibis month. Tlioroughly cleanse all luiiises and pens, Spray groiiinl 
and houses witl) a o ]*cr cent, solution of crude carb<dic acid, to which should l)c 
added a litfb- lime — tliis will act as a safeguard against i hieken po\ : Inirii all 
refuse aiiil old fi-attieis. PiaiviJc a liberal >u|ipl> of gri'cu food. iMir (‘acli 
moulting lien, add a tcaspomn’iil of Lnsei'd to tin* imirning mash. I'si* tonic 
in water, wbieli should Im kept in cool sliady r>(i(n. 

Cultivation. 

Parm. — W' ofk fallow where ]Hissibl<‘ f..r autumn sowing <•! <-ercals. Son- 
winter fodder crops, such as rye. barley, am) \clcln>. Pri'pare land fm- lucerne 
plots for autumn seeding. Maki- silage of maixe and other crops for wintfi- iisc, 

(dRCHARi). — Prejiaro new laiul for jdanting: plougli dm-ply and sulisoil; leav'c 
surface rough. Riant out stiawljerries aft<-r fir^t rain. I'lant crops for gicen 
manure, Contiiine to fight the Codliu Moth. 

\‘EGKTAnr.R Cakdkn. — J h-e|)are ground for winter crops. Plant out stanllings 
in moist soil. Sow cahbage. caiililhtwcr. letince. early |K-as. >.wi'(b' turni]i. heel, 
carrot, radish, and early oniotis. 

Flowkk CakuK-N. — C ultivate and water. Feed dalilias. clirvsanthemums. and 
roses. Plant out .shrubs, Irei-.s. and all kimls of iiuHi-'. Sow Inirdy annuals. 
Plant geranium and jielargonium cuttings. Spia> for .Vptiis, Iter] S[iiilcr, and 
Mildew. 

^'l.^EYARD. — Select scions. if luit done last niontb. Where ri])eiiiiig is (iillicult, 
assist by removing hasnl leaves only, as .soon as bcnii's cliange c'dour, lliis 
is till' montli for drying currants, sultanas, and gorilos (fa-.xias and Clusters). 
Do not pick before grapes are properly rijie. For instructions for packing grapes 
for export, apply to fh-partmeiit. Shipments should Ik- made in Marcli ami early 
April. 

CelUirs. — A'intage month. F<»r light dry wim-s. pick as soon as grains are 
ripe: do not wait for over-maturity, as is so oflen done. P.-iv attentitm to 
acidity; eorreel same if neeessarv with tartarie acid or late graj^es. Acidimeter 
supplied by Department; price. .3s. Od. .‘sulpliltirig and llie use of pure yeasts 
are strongly recommended, as they insure producti(»n <if s<*vuid wine; further 
information supplied on ajiplieoitioii. 



